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S Abijah Marsh gazed at 
the ancient horse, he 


grinned with irritating 
self-satisfaction. Abijah was 
always disagreeable; he was 
pompously sure of himself and 
never made mistakes. 

Mr. Ballin realized that the 
spectacle was incongruous and 
under wrinkled brows quiz- 
zically eyed Old Kit, standing 
beside the black, shiny motor 
truck. Old Kit’s limbs were 
bald and rheumatic; she 
trembled when she stood ; she 
wheezed when she walked. 
Mr. Ballin was angry with 
himself, he was angry with 
Old Kit, and, above all, he was 
angry with Abijah Marsh, 
who had stopped on his way 
to Keene to comment on the 
ancient nag. With an inauspi- 
ciousfrown Mr. Ballin watehed 
Old Kit settle on her haunch- 
es, double her knees under 
her, and slowly, deliberately 
lie down in the road in front 
of the barn. Mr. Ballin’s dis- 
gust overran the bounds of 
speech, but Abijah Marsh 
leaned back and roared with 
laughter until his own great 
handsome bay stallion pawed 
the ground impatiently. 

Nineteen years ago Wild- 
man Brewster, Mr. Ballin’s 
stout and elderly son-in-law 
had bought a mare; during all 
those nineteen years Wildman 
Brewster had never ceased to 
brag of his purchase. With 
sundry winks and much 
amusement, it was whispered 
that Old Kit, already entered 
upon the last of life, had been 
foisted off upon the guileless 
Wildman as a colt of promise. 
Certain it is that, one after 
another, every known infir- 
mity of a horse had settled 
upon that senile nag. Yet Wildman 
Brewster cherished the beast with a 
love that was blindness personified and, 
adding injury to insult, housed her in 
the stable of his father-in-law. 

So many years before that the event 
was more legend than fact, men said 
Old Kit had traveled from Swanzey 
Pond to Keene, without artificial stim- 
ulus other than a well-directed alder 
switch, in the astonishing time of forty- 
five minutes. Mr. Ballin looked at the 
bony beast lying in the road and felt 
that his faith in that greatest feat of 
Old Kit’s departed youth was wavering. 

‘*Whoa!’’ Abijah Marsh yelled, pull- 
ing on the reins until the great stallion 
threw up his head and arched his shin- 
ing neck in fierce impatience. ‘‘What 
do ye call it?’’ Abijah asked, leering at 
the somnolent Kit, whose blind eyes 
were closed in sleep. 

Mr. Ballin was ashamed of being 
caught in so embarrassing a situation ; 
he was indignant with Abijah Marsh 
for commenting on it. He glanced past 
the barn at Bear’s Den Mountain and 
scratched the back of his neck. It was 
incumbent on him to make some re- 





mark, however hypocritical, in defense | 
of the despised animal. | 

‘* Wal,’’ he remarked reflectively, | 

“‘she used to travel some, now I tell | 
ye. Keene in forty-five minutes is a- | 
hyperin’. ’’ 

Abijah Marsh laughed long and loud. 
‘*T’m kind of s’prised Wildman’ll let 
you keep the critter, seein’ she’s as 
valuable as all that. You ain’t racin’ 
her, be you?’’ 

Old Kit flapped her ears contemptu- 
ously, but Mr. Ballin flushed. ‘‘Wal, 
I kinder mistrust she ain’t in shape | 
fer a race jes’ now, but I vum, Bijah 
Marsh, she might s’prise you one of 
these days. She ain’t what you’d call 
handsome to look at, but she ain’t a 
Stay-at-home, not by a jugful.’’ 

‘* Ho, ho, ho!’’ bellowed Abijah. 
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| bend, above which rose a cloud of white dust, 


| consciousness of badinage and insult increased 


‘and the glanders, you! If Wildman Brewster 


“WAL, BIJAH,” SAID MR. BALLIN IN A GENTLE VOICE, 
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ORAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 
“LOOKS LIKE IT’S A PURTY 


GOOD DAY FER A HOSS TRADE" 


ABI 


AH MARSH'S 


COME-UPPANCE’ 


CBy Charles Boardman Hawes 


‘‘Whoa, durn you! Now, here, 
Bill, here’s a hoss!’’ ° 

‘*Purty good, purty good,’’ the 
old man admitted grudgingly. ‘‘ But 
when Kit was in her prime there 
wouldn’t hev been no comparison. 
I’m tellin’ you that right now —’’ 

The big bay horse curvetted rest- 
lessly. 

‘* Whoa! ’’ cried Abijah. Thén a sly grin 
crept over his calculating features. 





and over the dark meadows, a 
smile crept over Mr. Ballin’s face. 
His eyes twinkled, his mouth 
broadened to a grin. He leaned 
forward and slapped his leg with 
glee. 

**T vum!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I’d like 
for to give Bijah Marsh his come- 
uppance, so I would.’’ 

Mr. Ballin stumped across the road and up 
to the shed where his son Edward sat. The 


‘If that Old Kit of Wildman Brewster’s can | old man’s face had become very sober, and 
get to Keene inside of three hours, I’lI—I’ll| there was not a twinkle in his eye when he 


—’’ The stallion suddenly darted forward in a | asked solemnly, 


‘*Edward, did you hear what 


swirling cloud of dust. Abijah pulled up the | Bijah Marsh said bout swappin’ hosses?’’ 
reins ; then, giving the horse his head, he leaned | Edward grunted. 


from his rubber-tired buggy and shrieked ina} ‘‘ Edward,”’ 


said Mr. Ballin, ‘‘I kinder 


voice that shook with laughter, ‘‘I’ll swap | thought we might take Bijah up about swap- 


hosses—swap hosses, by gosh!’’ 
He was gone. From the pines beyond the | drivin’.’’ 


there came loud, discordant laughter. 
Mr. Ballin looked at Kit, whose placid un- 


rather than assuaged his anger. 

‘You good-for-nothin’, no-’count, decrepit 
bunch of crow’s meat!’’ he cried. ‘* You relict 
of the flood, you wall-eyed victim of distemper 


had the pride of a meechin’ turkey hen, he’d 
shoot you and bury you so deep that there 
wouldn’t no one remember there ever was 
such a good-for-nothin’, disreputable —’’ 
Silence came so suddenly and so unexpectedly 
that Kit turned her sightless eyes in the old 
man’s direction with mute interest and curi- 
osity. Mr. Ballin was staring at the truck. 
Slowly, as the sunlight creeps out of the woods 
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dreamed. 





lying peacefully 


| pin’ hosses. That’s a purty good bay he’s 


** What? ’’ demanded Edward in a manner 
| that indicated doubts of his father’s sanity. 
|“ Swap Old Kit! Good gracious! Old Kit, 
| couldn’t walk to Keene in three days!’’ 

‘*Edward,’’ said Mr. Ballin, as sober as a 
judge, ‘‘Old Kit don’t have to walk to Keene 
—all she’s got to do is get there.’’ With his 
hand cupped round his mouth Mr. 
whispered five startling words. 

Edward Ballin looked at his father, he 
looked at the truck, he looked at Old Kit, 
in the dry dust; he thought of | 
the jeers and sneers of Abijah Marsh; com-| 
prehension dawned on his face. As for Old 
Kit, she flicked her ears impatiently and | 
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brows arched in wonder; her 
eyes opened wider and wider. 

Her aged father, with twin- 
kling eyes and shaking shoul- 
ders, crept up behind Old Kit 
and in the gruffest, most sav- 
age voice possible said, ‘‘ Her- 
r-r-r-rup!’’ It was an exact 
imitation of Wildman Brew- 
ster. At the sound of what 
she was deluded into believing 
was her master’s voice, Old 
Kit scrambled to her feet. 

The old man led Kit up into 
the barn and over to the south 
door, used for loading grain, 
where the sill was about four 
feet from the ground. Old 
Kit slowly reposed her bony 
length on the floor and with 
closed eyes lay motionless and 
unconcerned. Edward Ballin 
heaped the truck with hay, 
piled Old Kit’s harness on the 
seat, cranked the motor, and 
backed the truck beneath her. 

Then father and son clam- 
bered up beside the aged horse, 
laid ropes along the floor and 
pulled them under Kit’s rib- 
marked side. They took hold 
of the ropes, braced their feet 
against the sill of the barn and 
pulled mightily. Slowly Old 
Kit began to move. Inch by 
inch she was dragged across 
the dusty floor. Straight out 
in the air she stuck her four 
bony legs. She neither kicked 
nor squirmed as, dragged by 
the ropes, she slid irresistibly 
off the threshold and with a 
grunt of complete satisfaction 
landed kerthump! on the soft 
bed of hay in the truck. 
Swiftly the old buggy was 
tied on behind, and the auto- 
mobile whirled away in a bil- 
lowing cloud of dust. 

At an inauspicious moment 
Mr. Ballin’s son-in-law had 
decided that that very afternoon was 
an opportune time for a trip to Rich- 
mond. Accordingly, soon after dinner, 
he had arrayed himself in a venerable 
black suit, edged with the rusty green 
of antiquity, put on his gray head his 
best gray cap, and started in sweaty 

iscomfort on the two-mile walk to his 
father-in-law’s. The weary road round 
the pond ruffled his temper ; the hot sun 
wrung sticky drops of perspiration from 
his shiny red brow ; long before he had 


thoroughly out of sorts and looking for- 
ward with gloomy satisfaction to a 
soothing, peaceful ride behind Old Kit. 

When he came to the bend in the 
road by the lower end of the pond, he 
pulled out a bandanna handkerchief to 
mop his forehead. Startled by the loud 
‘*blat’’ of an automobile horn, he leaped 
with sprawling arms and legs into the 
bushes beside the road. It was a close 
shave, and Wildman was angry. In his 
petulance he gazed vindictively after 
the passing vehicle ; his eyes opened in 
incredulous horror. 

For thirty seconds he stared after the 
fleeting car; then he caught his breath, 
pulled off his black coat and, regardless 
of the atrocious color scheme of red sus- 
penders on a yellow-and-green shirt, 
lumbered down the road through the 
dust toward his father-in-law’s house. 
Wildman’s grimy face and draggled 
linen threw into strong relief his trim 
rubber collar. His breathing was loud 
and painful when in the last stage of 
exhaustion he burst in on the bewil- 
dered Sarah. 

Mr. Ballin had recognized his son- 
in-law as they passed him, but it had 
been no time for vain recrimination. 
His voice was raised to a fighting pitch 
| as he pulled out his great silver watch. 

“*T vum!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Bijah’s got 
|near a half-hour start on us. Now, 





Sarah Ballin, happening to look out of the Eddy, lad, go to it and beat him out!’’ 
window, saw so strange a spectacle that her | 
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Abijah Marsh was rattling away toward Keene 
at a spanking trot. If he thought of Old Kit 
at all, his contempt was blended with pity. 

Over the outlet of the pond and round 
Charlie Marsh’s farm Edward Ballin’s ma- 
chine chugged slowly. It was hard going in 
the sand; old man Ballin chewed his whiskers 
in fitful impatience; but Old Kit, flat on her 
back, with her four feet curled comfortably in 
the hay, closed her eyes and, soothed by the 
gentle motion, fell fast asleep. 

Fifteen minutes later, when Abijah Marsh 
was gently rattling up to Swanzey Factory, 
the wheels of Edward Ballin’s car gripped the 
firm bed of the state road. Abijah Marsh was 
almost in sight of the church spires of Keene, 
and Wildman Brewster’s Old Kit was still 
seven miles away. 

Edward Ballin pushed a lever, and the ma- 
chine leaped ahead on the hard, level road. 
West Swanzey loomed up in the distance. Four 
minutes later it was at hand. Opposite Han- 
nah’s store the wheels of the car struck a 
‘*thank-you-ma’am.’’ Old man Ballin yelled 
aloud; Old Kit woke from her sleep, snorted 
and waggled her feet. Men ran into the road 
and stared. West Swanzey was left behind, but 
the seat of the buggy had fallen by the way- 
side and was the centre of an excited group 
of amateur detectives. 

The machine skidded round a bend; Old Kit 
wheezed. and gulped; Mr. Ballin yelled like 
a maniac; Edward leaned over the wheel with 
the light of grim determination in his eye. Out 
of a farmhouse tore a yapping collie. Wonder- 
ing faces stared from many windows. Trees 
swept past, all in a blur of speeding landscape. 
Great pines reached out their branches over- 
head and clutched at the whirlwind racers; 
fence rails glided back on the narrowing road 
in an unbroken line of gray. Dimly the two 
men realized that strange sounds were pro- 
_ceeding from behind them. The old man 
turned and uttered a startled shout. 

At every jounce of the speeding car Old Kit 
was tossed six inches from the bed of the truck, 
only to recline again on the soft hay. Kit was 
dumb now; but her blind eyes expressed unut- 
terable disgust, and her feet waggled feebly on. 

Miles away Wildman Brewster, clad in black 
trousers, red suspenders and a vivid yellow- 
and-green shirt, was tearing his hair. On a 
far-off road, Abijah Marsh, with a sardonic 
smile, was driving by the Hampshire Pottery. 
Round the bend shot Edward Ballin’s machine, 
and ahead through the rifts 
between the trees appeared 
the roofs of Keene. There 
was no time for delay. 

Old man Ballin rose and 
climbed perilously over the 
back of the seat. ‘‘Go to her, 
by eracky !’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’ll 
sit on Old Kit and keep her 
from bouncin’.’’ 

At that unlucky instant a 
great touring car surged round 
a bend in the road. The Ballin 
machine swerved to avoid 
collision. The old man tumbled 
almost over the edge of the 
truck and, with one wild 
clutch for safety, caught Old 
Kit by the neck and hung 
grimly on. Down the last long 
mile they went, past the 
whitewashed fences, the old 
windmill, the schoolhouse and 
the bridge. 

Clinging fast to the bony 
neck of the aged horse, Mr. 
Ballin bellowed at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘Faster! Faster!’’ 
His long brown duster flapped 
behind him in the wind; his eyes were blurred 
by the speed of his progress. The car shot 
round the corner into Main Street, up over the 
railway tracks to the square, whirled round 
the little park, and stopped in the shadow of 
the big white church. 

To say that a crowd gathered in Keene 
Square would be to exaggerate; but every liv- 
ing soul in sight of that unheralded arrival 
came to gaze at the portentous phenomenon 
that had appeared among them. In astonish- 
ment and delight four aged men with long 
white beards recognized the central figure of 
the free show as their friend and contempo- 
rary, Mr. Ballin. The assembly cheered lustily 
and pressed closer. A dozen men stood by to 
help unload the truck. They caught hold of 
Old Kit, pulled, hauled and heaved, but they 
made no impression on that remarkable brute. 

Old Kit, having grown accustomed to the 
unusual sensation of lying at rest in an auto- 
mobile truck, was quite content to remain as 
she was and make up her lost sleep. The hay 
was soft and comfortable. She grunted, gurgled 
and slept. 

The men looked at Mr. Ballin and grinned. 
Mr. Ballin looked at his watch ; already it was 
time for Abijah Marsh to appear. 

‘*Get hold, everybody,’’ Mr. Ballin com- 
manded, ‘‘and when I say pull, pull like the 
dickens. We’ve got to get her off.’’ 

In vain did the ancient nag resist the dire 
necessity of standing again on her own four 
feet. Mr. Ballin took her by the head, Mr. 
Edward Ballin took her by the tail ; Joe Grogan 
seized her right forefoot, and Peter Harding 





“GIT DOWN OFF'N THAT SEAT!" ORDERED 





got a good grip on her left forefoot. Nine 
men laid hands on Old Kit’s anatomy, and 
three more pulled on a rope. Old Kit came 
out of that truck, squirming, turned half in 
the air like a cat and landed on her feet. 

Far down the road a big bay horse was trot- 
ting briskly under the elms, but no one knew 
and no one cared. In a trice Old Kit was 
hitched to the remains of the buggy and the 
truck was run off on a side street. While one 
man was splicing a broken shaft, and another 
was trying to straighten a twisted axle, word 
of what it was all about spread among the spec- 
tators, and the onlookers turned their faces 
toward a rubber-tired buggy that was ap- 
proaching far down under the arching elms. 

Mr. Ballin was one of the most popular men 
in the Ashuelot Valley ; Abijah Marsh was per- 
haps the most unpopular, for he had spitefully 
jabbed with a sharp tongue at least half the 
citizens of Keene and every man in Swanzey. 
As the big bay horse came trotting across the 
railway tracks, a universal grin spread through 
the assembly. It was a contagious grin; it 
gained complete control of Joe Grogan’s usu- 
ally solemn face, it twitched up the corners of 
Peter Harding’s drooping mouth, it wrenched 
sharply at Edward Ballin’s keen eyes and firm 
lips; it even attached itself to the glum coun- 
tenance of Abijah Marsh, who, when he saw 
so many smiling faces turned toward him, 
smiled a rather unwilling greeting and, pulling 
on the right rein, turned his bay to the other 
side of the road in order to investigate. Of all the 
men there present Mr. Ballin, Sr., was alone 
as sober as the proverbial judge. The crowd 
opened respectfully before Abijah Marsh. He 
clucked. to his bay stallion and raised his 
head the better to see what was going on. 

Abijah Marsh’s face turned red and white 
in quick suecession. He looked first at Old Kit, 
then he looked at Mr. Ballin, then he looked 
at Old Kit again. He gasped, felt his throat, 
looked at Mr. Ballin, looked at Old Kit, drew 
out a large blue-bordered handkerchief and 
mopped his shiny brow. He climbed slowly 
from the buggy, hauled a big silver watch 
from his pocket and examined it. For a minute 
and a half there was absolute silence in Keene 
Square ; then some one snickered. 

‘‘Wal, Bijah,’’ said Mr. Ballin in a gentle 
voice, ‘‘looks like it’s a purty good day fer a 
hoss trade. Now, Old Kit is some hoss, let 
me tell ye, and when it comes to traveling, 
wal, you should jest see her go; it’s wuth it.’’ 


ONE OF THE MEN 


Abijah Marsh opened his mouth, but not a 
sound came from the yawning cavern. He 
swallowed nervously and stared at Old Kit. 

A murmur of laughter ran through the 
crowd. It swelled to a whole-hearted roar, and 
Abijah Marsh cringed; for above all else in 
the world he feared ridicule, and he knew that 
long ere sunset the story of that day would 
have crossed every threshold in the county. 

Then Abijah Marsh squared his shoulders. 
From some hidden recess in his nature came 
a touch of manhood of which the world had 
never known. Abijah Marsh faced ridicule, 
scorn and injured pride; he spoke in a faint, 
clear voice. 

‘*That’s what I said. Yes, sir. I ain’t goin’ 
back on a bargain. No, sir—no matter how bad 
it is, I ain’t goin’ to squeal.’’ He hesitated, 
and there was a touch of moisture in his 
eyes as he looked at the curving neck of the 
bay stallion. A hush fell on the crowd. 

Mr. Ballin had heard the langhter—he knew 
Abijah Marsh, insolently overbearing, cut- 
tingly vindictive. Abijah’s jeers had many 
times tormented him; his was the right of 
vengeance; his face flushed, then again grew 
pale. -He leaned forward. 

‘*No, Bijah; I’m right proud of you for 
comin’ up to the mark, but you know as well 
as me that Wildman sets a deal too much store 
by Old Kit to let her go. I ’preciate your 
stickin’ to a bargain, but Kit and I are jest 
out fer a little constitutional, and I guess we’ll 
be goin’ home. So long!’’ 

He climbed heavily into the buggy, and ad- 
dressed the aged horse, ‘‘Git up!’’ Then Old 











Kit, who had been for some moments sway- 
ing back and forth in apparent indecision, 
made up her mind. She settled back on her 
haunches, doubled her forelegs, and, lying 
down in harness on the main street of Keene, 
closed her eyes in blissful sleep. 

Before anyone had time to laugh or cheer, 
Mr. Ballin, with twinkling eyes, leaned over 
the dasher and cried, ‘‘Her-r-r-r-rup!’’ in 
the gruffest possible imitation of Wildman 
Brewster. With a startled flop of her ears Old 
Kit lurched to her feet, swayed undecidedly 
for half a minute, then, recollecting that 









N the harvest time of 1880 
] southern Minnesota suffered 
from the depredations of 
tramps of the anarchistic type. They 


killing stock, maiming cattle and burn- 
ing harvesting machines. Many a 
farmer left his harvester or his self- 
binder standing in the field at night, 
only to find in the morning a burned circle in 
the stubble, with a pile of scrap in the centre. 

Alvin Cooper owned a farm of about ninety 
acres only thirty miles from the lowa line. 
Although he had worked hard all his life, he 
had never got ahead; misfortune seemed to 
dog his footsteps. He had lost one farm because 
a long illness had made it impossible for him 
to meet the payment on the mortgage. He had 
lost five cows in one month from a strange 
malady that he did not recognize. Then one 
night a mare had run foul of a barbed-wire 
fence and cut herself so badly that he had 
had to shoot her; within a month her mate 
had broken a leg, and he had had to use the 
rifle again. He was almost discouraged when 
he bought the ninety acres. 

He had sown sixty acres to wheat, ten to 
oats and ten to corn. The other ten went to 
mixed crops. The weather had been good, the 
soil was rich, and Alvin hoped for a crop that 
would enable him to pay his installment on the 
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traveled from place to place, stealing, |. 
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supper was nine miles away, swung herself 
forward and proceeded slowly on the home- 
ward road. 

Mr. Ballin’s heart was heavy, for he realized 
that Wildman Brewster was waiting vengefully 
at the journey’s end, and he knew that he must 
face his son-in-law alone, for Edward was 
already whirring away to Jaffrey. But behind 
hini he heard the cheers of a delighted popu- 
lace; he thought of that wild ride with a remi- 
niscent grin, and when Old Kit actually broke 
into a trot he settled back on the one remain- 
ing seat in placid contentment. 


TIME OF THE 
OON 


Q3y E.E. 
Harriman. 
should start cutting the wheat the next day. 
‘*It’s full ripe now,’’ he said. ‘‘Can’t let it 
go any longer without havin’ it get too dry 
and shell all over the ground. ’’ 

When the morning dawned, however, Alvin 
Cooper was sitting in an armchair, with both 
hands bandaged, a pad of cotton covering?nearly . 
all his face, and one leg wrapped for a good 
twelve inches. Outside, where the weed-patch 
machinery dump had been, lay a tangle of 
rusty, fire-ruined scraps of steel and a few 
charred and smoking bits of wood. It was all 
that the machinery burners had left him of his 
tools. He had been wakened by the dancing 
light on his bedroom wall, had rushed out in 
a frantic effort to save his harvester and had 
been severely burned. 

‘*More bad luck, Hattie,’’ he said. ‘‘ Beats 
all how it follers me.’’ 

“Tf you had had a tight building to store 
your tools in, they might not have burned 
them, daddy,’’ said Jennie. 

‘* Gammon! They’d have burned the buildin’ 
then. It’s just my hoodoo luck.’’ 

‘*‘What can you do about getting the wheat 
in, Alvin?’’ asked Hattie. 

‘*T dunno,’”’ said her husband. ‘‘Every man 
in town is busy, and there ain’t a harvestin’ 
machine of any kind free. I can’t work, or I’d 
buy a cradle and cut it same way my father did 
afore me. That’s the way we always did till 
six years ago, when we got 
the first reaper. ’’ 

‘““O dear!’’ sighed Mrs. 
Cooper. ‘‘It is wicked to have 
the crop go to waste. Isn’t 
there any way it can be 
saved ?’’ 

~**T don’t know of any,’’ 
answered Alvin. ‘‘No man 
will leave his own to cut ours, 
and if we wait till the others 
are through there won’t be a 
tenth of ours left in the heads. 
It will be so dry in a week 
that the grain will rattle out 
at a touch.’’ 

‘Well, I’m going to hitch 
up Dandy and drive round 
looking for a man who can 
help us out,’’ said Jennie, 
with decision. 

‘* Just waste your time, 
Jen,’’ said her father. ‘‘We’re 
stuck, that’s all.’’ 

However, Jennie had an 
optimistic streak in her. Per- 
haps it had come down to her 
from some remote ancestor; 
certainly she did not inherit 


land and have something left for the needs of | it from her parents. With hopes high and 


his family. He had two children—Jennie, who 
was sixteen years old, and Dick, who was three 
years younger. He and his wife, Hattie, 
hoped for great things from the two, if they 
could only educate them properly. 

Alvin had brought his old tools from his 
first farm. He had a harvester that had seen 
so much hard usage and neglect that it was 
rheumatic in all its joints. He had two ploughs 
that turned ten-inch furrows and one that 
rolled a fourteen-inch sod. He owned a rickety 
old drill, and the usual scrubby lot of harrows 
and cultivators and other equipment. Between 


jobs it all lay out in sun and rain and wind, | 
rusting and cracking and losing paint. The| 


weather damaged the machinery five times 
as much as all the use he gave it would have 
damaged it, but never a bit of protection did 
it get. It all lay huddled together in one hid- 
eous jumble of semiwreckage, with tall weeds 
growing up through every opening in and 
round it. 

The harvest time drew near, and the wheat 
began to turn yellow. It was ripening fast, and 
Alvin Cooper dug his old harvester out of the 
weeds, scraped off the worst of the rust, del- 
uged it with oil and set the corners up on 
jacks one at a time, to see whether the wheels 
would turn round if coaxed. He had to take 
the sickle bar out and set in seven new sec- 
tions, sharpen the old ones, and work hard 
with file and sandpaper to clear off the rust. 

After two days of hard work he ‘‘reckoned 
she’d do fer this harvest if he yumored ’er 
along.’’ At supper he told his wife that he 





ardent she put the young horse between the 
shafts of the buckboard; but when she un- 
loosed him from them that night her feelings 
were at zero, and falling every minute. 

‘* Didn’t find any Good Samaritans lyin’ 
round loose, did ye?’’ asked her father as she 
came into the house, tired and discouraged. 

‘*This is only one day, dad,’’ she answered. 
‘*T shall try to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Yep. And the next day and the next, till 
ye get so plumb beat out and discouraged you’l) 
want to crawl off somewheres and quit livin’. 
I know the feelin’ well enough. ’’ 

The next day Jennie drove as long as day- 
light lasted, interviewing man after man—but 
all to no purpose. They were sorry for Cooper: 
they should be glad to help him; but almost 
every man of them was poor and struggling, 
and they would have to lose their own crops 
if they went to his aid. 

The sun had set long before Jennie got 
home, and when she began to unhitech her 
horse beside the barn the moon was riding 
high. She looked at it without interest for a 
moment, and then she suddenly caught her 
breath. An idea was formulating in her mind. 
She watched the moon climbing high above the 
barn of their neighbor, John Clark. 

Putting Dandy into the stall with his harness 
still on, she fed him and struck straight across 
the cornfield. The walking was heavy, but she 
forged briskly ahead. Coming out behind the 
neighbor’s barn, she walked down to the house 
and knocked at the kitchen door. 

“*Good evening, Mrs. Clark,’’ she said to the 
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tired woman who was just cleaning up after 
straining the milk and washing the dishes. 
‘*T want to see Mr. Clark, if I can.’’ 

‘‘Walk right into the settin’ room; Jennie. 
He’s in there readin’ the county paper.’’ 

Jennie walked into the sitting room, where 
the master of the house sat close to the lamp. 

‘Howdy, Jen!’’ he hailed her. ‘‘How’s yer 
pa and ma this evenin’ ?’’ 

‘*Pretty well, only dad won’t use his hands 
much for a month, I guess.’’ 

‘“'Too ’nation bad. I heared he got scorched 
up a good bit. What in time will he do about 
harvestin’ that wheat?’’ 

‘*Just what I came to see you about.’’ 

‘*Now, child,’’ said Mr. Clark with impa- 
tience, ‘‘I done tol’ ye I couldn’t leave mine. ’’ 

‘*T know you did,’’ said Jennie; ‘‘but-you 
just listen while I tell you my scheme. I’ve 
been thinking hard this evening.’’ 

For half an hour Jennie talked while Mr. 
Clark listened and asked questions. At the end 
of the time he slapped his leg and laughed. 

+‘Cracky, Jen! You’d ’a’ made a mighty fine 
man, if the Lord hadn’t made a gal out’n ye 
by mistake. It’s a go, by cracky, jest fer yer 
spunk!’’ 

Jennie ran all the way home, tired though 
she was, and burst in upon her mother. 

‘*O mother! ’’ she gasped, as soon as she 
caught her breath. ‘‘I have our bad luck 
whipped to a frazzle. The wheat won’t be 
lost !’” 

“*Child!’’ said her startled mother. 
you sure? What has happened ?’’ 

**Come in where daddy can hear and I’ll 
tell you. Hurry, because I should be at work 
this blessed minute. ’’ They went in where Mr. 
Cooper sat, and Jennie began her explanation. 

‘‘When I saw the moon climbing, bright 
and clear as daylight, I got the idea, and Mr. 
Clark says he will back me. I am to take his 
binder just as soon as he unhooks from it at 
night, and I’ll run it till morning. I am to pay 
him a dollar a night for its use, and of course 
T’ll have to make good any breakage. Dick 
can get a couple of other boys to help him 
shock the grain the next day after each cut, 
and we’ll save the whole crop.’’ 

**T don’t know about this night work,’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper nervously. ‘‘I shall worry for 
fear something will happen to you.’’ 

‘*What can happen, mother? I know enough 
to stick on the seat, and you know I’m a good 
driver. It’s the only way we can save that 
wheat, and what would we do without it?’’ 

Mrs. Cooper was silent. She knew that the 
loss of the wheat would mean something very 
like starvation for them all. Alvin Cooper’s 
eyes glistened as he looked at his girl. Dick 
broke in on the tense situation in characteristic 
boy fashion : 

‘tAw, shucks! You don’t need to fret. Jen 
can do the job just as easy. I can get Jimmy 
Wells and Paul Gridley to help shock. They’ll 
work hard for ten cents an hour and a dinner. ’’ 

So it was settled, and as soon as Jennie had 
eaten her belated supper she took the big gray 
team and went for the binder. The machine 
was soon rumbling along the road from Clark’s; 
turning in at the wide gate, she followed the 
road through the corn to the big field beyond. 
Throwing the lever that put the sickle into 
motion, she started along the north line. All 
that night she kept the heavy team hard at 
their task, stopping only at midnight to feed 
them some grain and to eat the hot luncheon 
that Dick brought out to her. Four nights the 
binder went round and round the field. On 
the fifth night Jerinie said to her father: 

“IT won’t start till late, because the moon is 
rising so much later, but I think that I can 
finish the wheat in time to eat breakfast with 
you, after taking the binder home. So far I 
haven’t had a break anywhere, and the 
machine runs just as smooth as clockwork. ’’ 

‘*You have done wonderfully well, Jennie, ’’ 
said her father proudly. ‘‘Five dollars to 
Clark, the cost of the twine, and the wages of 
the boys who help Dick. That is mighty cheap 
harvesting. ’’ 

About three o’clock the next morning the 
machine was clicking along a thin line of 
wheat stalks; Jennie sighed with relief to see 
that she was on the last round. As she swung 
the team round to make the turn, two men 
rose in front of her. The horses halted. 

‘Git down off’n that seat!’’ ordered one of 
the men. 

‘*Be quick about it, too!’’ said the other. 
‘*We’re in a hurry. ’’ 

With sickening dread Jennie saw that the 
men were tramps of the most depraved type. 
Her heart fairly stood still with fear, then 
leaped and pounded wildly. Her horror gave 
way to indignation. She wasted no word, but 
Swung the team a little to the left and laid 
her whip across both horses. With snorts of 
Surprise the grays leaped forward, and the 
whip fell again. Shouting at her team, Jennie 
swung the whip with all her power, and they 
lurched into a gallop. 

Both men leaped to clear the sickle bar that 
clattered down on them. One made it, but the 
other fell, and Jennie felt a jar. She sickened 
at the thought of what might have happened, 
then gave a gasp of relief as she saw that only 
the little wheel at the end of the bar had 
struck him. He lay on the ground for a mo- 
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ment as if stunned, then rose and limped after | 


the other tramp, who at first had started in 
pursuit of Jennie and the binder, but who, on 
seeing the plight of his mate, had stopped. 
Jennie kept her team at a gallop until she 
reached the barn. Over her shoulder she 
caught a glimpse of the tramps running 
toward the highway. 

Stopping the horses at the door, she scram- 
bled down and unhooked them. Hastily she 
fastened up the tugs so that they should not 
drag, and gave Jessie, the off mare, a slap 
that sent her trotting off toward the house. 
Then she led Dandy up beside the big ma- 
chine and scrambled on his back. 

It was a frightened pair of tramps that 
found themselves cornered by the water tank, 
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two miles east of the Cooper farm, by a girl 
on a horse and four irate farmers with shot- 
guns, in a wagon. They were so badly scared 
that they confessed to several crimes. 

‘* That is all we need,’’ said one of the 
farmers. ‘‘You can go home, Jennie. These 
rascals are good for a long turn in Stillwater, 
and we will see that they get there. You get 
the reward.’’ 

‘*‘What reward ?’’ asked Jennie. 

‘*The reward the grange offered two days 
ago for the capture of the rascals that have 
been burning machines. Three hundred a head, 
the county granges pay.’’ 

With her heart singing joyously, Jennie 
turned Dandy toward home. At the Clark 
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place she stopped to tell Mr. Clark why she 
was late in returning the binder. 

‘*Never mind, ’’ he said grinning, ‘‘I’1!I git it. 
I swan, you beat a boy a mile.”’ 

‘* And now, dad,’”’ said Jennie, as- she 
finished telling her tale, ‘‘I shall buy a new 
binder for you, and we’ll build a house for it 
to stay in. The wheat pays the mortgage, and 
we won’t let any more machines stand out- 
doors to rot and rust and get burned by tramps. 
And don’t you ever say any more about bad 
luck’s following you. I made that old bad luck 
turn right round and run, when I went at it 
right.’’ 

**T guess you. did, Jen,’’ said Alvin Cooper 





when she had finished. ‘‘I guess you did.’’ 





UNTIL THE PAMELA AGAIN REACHED PORT, EVENTS HAD PASSED OUT OF HIS CONTROL 


THE 


the harbor in the early morning while 

Lyman was out with Capt..Hansen in 
the launch held steady, and with the arrival of 
afternoon it showed signs of increasing rather 
than of diminishing. The brightness of the 
day, too, gradually vanished, and the sky began 
to portend a change in the weather. 

By noon the Red Wing as well as the schooner 
had almost finished unloading. After an early 
dinner Lyman went back to the wharf; alter- 
nately he studied the signs of the heavens and 
looked anxiously for the appearance of the 
ballast hooker. Before any storm broke he 
wanted the Pamela well out to sea. 

About one o’clock, as he scanned the white- 
capped water, he spied the deep-laden little 
hooker driving down, and his eyes lighted. 
Within a few minutes she had glided in beside 
the Pamela and had made fast. The huge- 
framed, volunteer member of her crew waved 
his hand cheerfully at Lyman and then began 
vigorously to help shift the rock to the deck 
of the Pamela. Lyman routed the trimmers 
from the soft-coal bins and sent them out to 
help, and, as soon as the Red Wing began to 
haul in her two chutes, the twenty freed team- 
sters also joined the crew aboard the hooker. 
The shifting of the ballast now progressed 
swiftly; it was a race against darkness and 
bad weather. It would take several hours for 
the schooner to clear the land. 

The last tubful of coal shot up through the 
hatchway from the hold of the Pamela and 
clicked against the chuck block. Lyman fol- 
lowed it with his eyes from the deck below, 
saw Jones rubbing the frosted glass of his little 
window and signaled to him that the job was 
finished. A fanciful play of toots on the donkey- 
engine whistle came in response. Closely 
following the tub, and pulling their coats 
round their shoulders, the four played - out 
negro shovelers, with the sweat still glisten- 
ing on their faces, came trooping up the ladder. 

‘*I’m obliged to you, boys! That was quick 
work; I’ll not forget it!’? Lyman called to 
them. ‘‘You can get your money now at the 
office from Mr. Peters, or wait till you’ve had 
the sleep that’s coming to you. ”’ 

He spoke to Capt. Coyne, and at a word 
from the skipper the mate dropped below to 
supervise the stowing of the ballast. 

‘*You sure are in an all-fired hurry, young 
feller, ain’t you!’’ remarked the captain, with 
a sarcastic grin. 

Lyman glanced significantly at the heavens. 

‘*Since you have to sail, you want to be 
well outside before things get 
too thick, don’t you?’’ he asked. 
Catching Capt. Hansen’s eye 
on them at the same moment, 
Lyman beckoned to him to come 
over. Capt. Hansen at once 
dropped the work at which he 
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had been accomplishing prodigious results, 
donned his great overcoat, sought out his bag 
and swung himself over the Pamela’s bulwark. 

‘*T’ve got a passenger for you, Capt. Coyne, ’’ 
said Lyman. ‘‘Capt. Hansen, let me introduce 
you to Capt. Coyne. Capt. Hansen is one of 
the best-known men in Halifax and has com- 
manded some of the finest ships. He’s visiting 
a friend in Sydney and understands we aim to 
have the Pamela make an extra quick passage 
this trip.’’ 

‘*Glad to know you, Capt. Coyne,’’ said 
Capt. Hansen in booming tones. 

The skipper, ignoring the proffered hand, 
acknowledged the greeting with a curt nod 
and glared at Lyman. 

‘*This is the first I’ve heard about a passen- 
ger!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*True enough! Well, his grub money will 
at least net you an honest dollar!’’ said Lyman 
as he met the other’s glare. 

The skipper flashed back a look of surprised 
suspicion and unconcealed dislike. 

‘*Hope there’s nothing personal to me in any 
feeling, captain,’’ broke in Capt. Hansen. ‘‘I 
was hoping we could stump the deck together 
and swap yarns, although, frankly, I’m going 
along, at my young friend’s request, princi- 
pally to keep tabs on the passage. ’’ 

That was too much for Capt. Coyne. With 
a snort he spat violently over the side and 
deliberately turned his back on them. 

**Come below and I’ll show you a spare 
berth, ’’ said Lyman, with a smile. 

When the two were alone in the cabin, Capt. 
Hansen laid his hand in friendliest fashion on 
Lyman’s shoulder. 

‘*Now that I’ve seen your skipper, my boy, 
I know that your judgment of him is no mis- 
take,’’ he declared. ‘‘If ever I saw unscrupu- 
lousness stamped on a man’s features, I saw it 
on his. Like owners, like skipper; he’s the 
natural type to fit in with their scheme of doing 
business. ’’ 

‘* Capt. Hansen!’’ Lyman exclaimed. ‘‘ I 
know you undertook this trip more as a favor 
to Mildred than to me, but we’ve just had a 
sample of the unpleasantness it may cause 
you, and I want you to believe I’m mighty 
grateful. Your working like a stevedore half 
the day as you have, too!’’ 

Capt. Hansen laughed heartily. 

‘*The réle you have set me lends interest to 
this little cruise; I’ve been enjoying myself 
immensely so far. I’m not so sure but that 
the obligation is the other way round.’’ 

It was exactly thirty-four minutes past two 
o’clock by Lyman’s watch when 
the Pamela, with the last of her 
ballast aboard and her hawser 
fast to a churning tug, actually 
began to move out from the 

‘wharf. She would need every 
minute of the clouded daylight 
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e, in which lyman receives 
two telegrams 


that remained, but it was the judgment of the 
tugboat captain that he could get her out safe. 

The sight thrilled Lyman. In spite of the 
difficulties that had come up the schooner was 
getting away close to the time that in their 
optimistic moods Mr. Boyd and he had hoped 
she would start. Near the wheel stood her 
lanky, muffled skipper sullenly ignoring the 
viking figure of Capt. Hansen, who stood 
quietly close by. Once the ‘‘down-east’’ mate, 
as he hustled round the deck forward, paused 
long enough to glance sternward at the pair 
and then direct a frank grin of appreciation 
back at Lyman. When the schooner was well 
out into the harbor, Lyman waved farewell to 
Capt. Hansen and walked up the wharf. Until 
the Pamela again reached port, events had 
passed out of his control. 

When Lyman went home to supper a fine 
snow had begun ‘‘spitting,’’ and at nine 
o’clock, as he tumbled wearily into bed, the 
flakes were drifting fast against his window. 
By Friday morning there was a foot of fresh 
snow in the streets, and the whirling fall con- 
tinued until late that afternoon ; then the wind 
went down, the sky cleared and the thermom- 
eter dropped again. The cold, weather held. 
Three more days went by. The possibility that 
at any time now word might come from Louis- 
burg was constantly in Lyman’s mind. He 
was not really hoping for anything better than 
the ordinary winter passage, but by Tuesday 
the 19th he began to worry. On Thursday, 
however, after approximately a week had 
passed, a telegram came from Capt. Hansen. 
It read: 

Tough passage, but no trouble with skipper. 
Twenty-four vessels ahead, but safe to load in 
time. Matthew Hansen. 

The problem of the Pamela appeared solved. 
With unwonted demonstrativeness Mr. Peters, 
in his generous delight, seized and shook 
Lyman’s hand. In the past ten days the 
white-haired little head clerk had risen to every 
task expected of him, and had shown an eager, 
friendly desire to codéperate with Lyman. 
Meagre in body and worldly assertiveness the 
little clerk might be, but not in soul. 

Lyman’s cheerfulness lasted less than half 
a day. That evening, while he was at supper, 
the second message came from Capt. Hansen 
at Sydney. Telegram number two read: 

Friend says Christmas season half miners don’t 
work. Louisburg wharf deliveries curtailed. Pros- 
pect. Pamela accordingly doubtful. Skipper too 
smart for me and covered up. 

Like a flash Lyman remembered Capt. 
Coyne’s boasting taunt when he had sneer- 
ingly remarked on the night of the fight that 
Lyman would find that he had not yet learned 
all there was to know about the Cape Breton 
coal business. The skipper had at that time 
known of this seasonal condition at the mines. 





Mr. Boyd had not been aware of it—the use 
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of Louisburg as a winter shipping port, fol- 
lowing the building of the Sydney & Louis- 
burg Railway, had begun not so many seasons 
before. Although Capt. Coyne could not have 
known how many vessels would be ahead of 
him, he had doubtless felt sure that, even if 
undelayed, the schooner’s margin of time for 
getting loaded would be of the narrowest. 

For a good part of that night Lyman lay 
awake thinking, and the first thing in the 
morning he went over to talk with the agent 
of the Dominion Coal Company. 

‘* Yes,’’ admitted the agent, ‘‘ the miners 
make large wages and spend them freely ; for 
ten days, at Christmas and New Year’s, I am 
sorry to say, many of the men get drunk. 
All operations are temporarily thrown out.’’ 
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As they made bread in Syria centuries ago, and as they make 
it there to-day. Women knead flat cakes of dough and 
bake them by the “fireless cooker” method 


in primitive clay ovens 


nature’s simplest truths. For example, only 

after long, patient work on the part of the 
men of science of a great many countries did 
we discover that bread is one of the greatest 
and most economical producers of energy, and 
even now we are slow to take advantage of 
that knowledge. 

Let us assume that man is a sort of simplified 
motor mechanism, that he has a certain number 
of steps to take, and that he has a limited 
amount of money with which to buy the fuel 
to run his mechanism. If he spends that amount 
for beef, he can take about one thousand steps ; 
for milk, two thousand five hundred steps; for 
beans, seven thousand five hundred steps; for 
rice, five thousand steps ; and for potatoes, seven 
thousand five hundred steps. But if he spends 
it for bread made from wheat flour, he can take 
more than sixteen thousand steps. 

Changes in the habits of a people are usually 
brought about by necessity, and necessity is 
gradually forcing us to use more bread. Like 
the older and more densely populated countries, 
we also shall doubtless be forced gradually to 
modify our habit of eating meat. A fact proved 
by science is that bread made from wheat is 
the most nutritious and the best all-round food 
devised by man. That is why wheat is the 
world’s great food and why the use of bread-— 
especially bread made of wheat—is increasing, 
whereas the use of other grain foods and of 
meat is decreasing. Before the war the great 
bread-eating countries were the United States, 
England, Germany, France and Austria- 
Hungary; but we were not such heavy con- 
sumers of it as the peoples of Continental 
Europe were. 


I: requires a long time to learn some of 


BREAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES 


N many countries bread is so interwoven 
] with the life and the progress of the people 
that the story of the bread of each people is, 
in large part, the story of the people themselves. 
From the mixing of a handful of pounded grain 
with water and the drying of that mixture in 
the sun to the modern bakery, with its elab- 
orate equipment for making a scientifically 
prepared bread, is a long stride and represents 
fifty centuries or more. Yet it was as long a 
stride from the beginning of the period when 
man merely chewed the wild grains as he found 
them growing round him to the time when he 
mixed his paste and dried it in the sun. 
The steps in the evolution of bread, expressed 
in simplest terms, are probably in the follow- 


ing order: parching or burning the grain in : 


order to soften it and make it more palatable 
and nutritious ; converting raw grain into meal ; 
making wheat pastes ; drying the paste in cakes ; 
and finally using flour for the same purpose. 
Even to-day certain African tribes mould 


‘‘Mr, Kendall,’’ said Lyman, ‘‘if I can fix 
things up to get away, I’ve made up my mind 
to go down to Cape Breton and see if there 
isn’t some possible way of arranging matters 
so that I can yet get the Pamela loaded by the 
29th. I shall have to see some of the officials 
of your company there. What can you do for 
me?’’ 

‘*T can give you a letter of introduction and 
a pass that will be good over our line between 
Sydney and Louisburg,’’ the agent replied. 

‘*Good!’’ said Lyman. ‘‘Very likely I shall 
send over for them before closing time. ’’ 

His next errand was with Hall Brothers, 
wholesale grocers, the brothers-in-law_of Mr. 
Boyd. Both Mr. Peter and Mr. John were in 








their private office when Lyman was shown in. 


pounded millet seed 
and other grains into 
little balls, soften 
them with certain 
plant oils, and swal- 
low them whole. Some 
of the north European 
people grind rye and make 
great masses of dough by 
mixing it with boiled po- 
tatoes, water and salt. 
They roll it out thin, cook 
it on a hot iron plate and 
store the bread away for 
use as wanted. Sometimes the women bake 
enough bread to last three or four months. 

Long before our civilization was at all ad- 
vanced the Chinese used dried pastes for food, 
and they are still using them ; but it was among 
the Greeks especially that those pastes came 
into the widest use. It may be that they learned 
their value from their Eastern neighbors, or 
perhaps they borrowed the idea and the art 
of making them from the Egyptians. 

The world produces about four billion bush- 
els of wheat annually. If on a small map of 
the world a black dot were made for every 
hundred thousand acres of wheat, there would 
be in the central United States and in a broad 
belt in southern Canada so many dots that 
those sections of the map would be almost 
black. That is true also of northern France, 
the whole of Italy and parts of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary ; but the great region in the 
southern part of Russia would be blackest of 
all. Argentina would show the only collection 
of dots in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The finished and neatly wrapped loaf of 
bread of to-day represents three vital steps in 
the evolution of grain as food: the cleaning 
and preparing of the grain for milling, the 
milling, or reducing the grain to flour, and the 
mixing and baking of the flour into bread. 

In primitive times the cleaning was simple; 
the practice commonly followed was to remove 
the chaff and dust by the use of the wind, and 
to remove by hand picking the seeds of weeds 
and the undesirable grains that might injure 
the bread. In the simpler milling operations 
of the present day, dirt, dust and foreign 
matter are removed by a system of machine 
screening, sifting and dusting. In the more 
elaborately equipped mills the grain is washed 
with water and scrubbed with brushes mechan- 
ically driven ; ‘in that way all dirt and dust are 
removed except that which adheres closely in 
the little grooves in the grains. During the 
washing, the grain is also ‘‘conditioned’’— 
brought into better state for milling; the brit- 
tleness of the husk is reduced so that it can be 
removed without too much breaking. 

The second step in the evolution consists in 
grinding or crushing the grain. In primitive 
days that was a simple procedure. The grain 
was reduced to powder between two rough 
stones, one of which was held in the hand, 
and the other of which was set on the ground. 
Probably the next advance was the hollowing 
of the stone into a sort of mortar in which the 
grain could be pounded. Later, rubbing stones 
or grinding stones came into use. 

Until thirty-five or forty years ago virtually 
all grain was ground with stones. Many of us 
are familiar with the eld mills that were so 
common in the United States years ago and 
some of which are still to be found in out-of- 
the-way places. Those mills were perfected to 
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Lyman rapidly explained the situation in 
respect to the schooner and asked their ap- 
proval of his purposed trip to Cape Breton. 

Mr. Peter and Mr. John, however, after 
years of conducting one of the old established 
businesses of Halifax the feelers of which 
reached through the whole province, had 
acquired the habit of conservatism and delibera- 
tion. They plied him with questions and con- 
sidered the project in all its details before they 
finally gave their approval. 

‘*This will be a good opportunity to attempt 
to collect that bill from Goss,’’ said Mr. John, 
glancing over his spectacles at his brother 
Peter. ‘‘We have a customer at a little station 
between Glace Bay and Louisburg from whom 
we have been unable to collect the money due 


'a high degree. The 
stones, which were not 
solid, but which con- 
sisted of pieces fash- 
ioned from special 
material from France 
and very patiently and 

laboriously put together, 
were wonderful pieces of 
mechanism. 

One of those old mills 
stands out prominently 
among my earliest recol- 
lections. In it were four 
burrs, as they were called. A burr consisted 
of a set of two stones, each of which was about 
four feet in diameter. Projecting through one 
of the stones, which was fastened permanently 
to the floor, was a spindle, made of finely tem- 
pered steel. Upon the spindle the upper stone 
was nicely balanced. Only the face of the stone 
was composed of the actual grinding material ; 
the rest of it was made of plaster of Paris and 
of lead weights used in balancing it. 

Virtually every ten days the burrs had to be 
dressed, or sharpened. By means of a heavy oak 
crane, the upper stone was lifted, turned upside 
down, and then dressed with a highly tempered 
steel pick that had a sharp, knife-like edge. 


DRESSING THE STONE 


HE dressing of the stone required great 
care, and an expert always did the work. 
He rested on the stone on his right side, 
holding the pick nicely balanced in his left 
hand and operating it very delicately with his 
right hand. Each stroke of the pick made in 
the stone a rough abrasion about one and a 
half inches long and not more than one sixty- 
fourth of an inch wide, and that roughened 
surface gave the stone its grinding power. 

When you realize that the heavy upper stone, 
weighing nearly a ton, had to be balanced on 
a slender spindle in such a manner that the 
two stones were separated by a space less than 
the thickness of a grain of wheat, and that 
they must constantly maintain that distance 
even when the upper stone was revolving 
rapidly, you will see with what accuracy and 
niceness all the work had to be done. 

By a screw operated outside the covering 
of the burr, the stone could be raised and low- 
ered, and in that way the grain could be ground 
either coarse or fine. As the stones revolved 
rapidly, the ground grain was whirled into a 
spout and thence moved by conveyers to the 
top floor. There it was bolted through silk cloths 
of varying degrees of fineness. 

From the grinding stone to the steel roller 
the steps were gradual. There is little poetry 
about the effective and convenient steel rollers 
that are now almost universally used for reduc- 
ing grain to flour. The rollers are used in 
series, in combination with silk-covered sieves 
and air blasts. The flour from different parts 
of the grain can now be separated, whereas in 
the old stone-grinding method all of the grain 
went into one kind of flour. The first roller 
process merely breaks the grain and gets it into 
such condition that the dirt can be removed 
from the grooves. Other rollers in the series 
continue the grinding until the entire grain is 
broken down. By ingenious arrangements the 
germ of the grain is removed from the flour 
and furnishes a distinct product—germ meal or 
germ-meal flour. The germ, which is really the 








us,’’ he went on, turning back to Lyman. ‘‘It 
amounts to seven hundred and fifty dollars, and 
we have had three drafts returned through our 
bank. It would be a favor if you would under- 
take to call on this man for us while you are 
down there, and there will be a ten-per-cent 
commission in it for you if you succeed in get- 
ting the money.’’ 

In ordinary circumstances the prospect of 
earning a commission of seventy-five dollars 
would have been extremely acceptable to 
Lyman, but at the moment he had enough on 
his mind to prevent him from welcoming the 
idea of assuming any additional burden. Never- 
theless, he felt that he could not refuse, and 
he accordingly agreed to look the man up. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Here is one step in bread making as it is carried on in a 
modern factory. The dough is being conveyed by 
a belt to a machine that cuts off and 


weighs loaf-sized lumps 


miniature plant, is generally believed to be 
unwholesome, although there is still a strong 
conviction among many people that no flour 
is equal to that made in the old stone mills. 

The wholesomeness, nutritive value, taste, 
and physical and chemical qualities of bread 
are owing in large part to advances made in 
recent years in the bakers’ art. In its simplest 
form bread contains flour, water, salt and yeast. 
Yeast is a microscopic plant that increases 
enormously in numbers under proper conditions 
of moisture, heat and food: Yeast. cells are 
everywhere in the dust and air and cause many 
kinds of souring or fermentation. The yeasts 
used in breads have been isolated and purified, 
so that they are now of standard types. 

When added to the bread dough the yeast 
plants find all the conditions present for rapid 
development, and their numbers increase enor- 
mously, with the result that certain chemical 
changes take place that cause alcohol and 
carbon-dioxide gas to form. The gas causes 
the dough to swell or rise—it pushes the solid. 
parts of the dough apart and fills the spaces 
thus formed. The dough rises for several 
hours; then it is kneaded, and the gas is thus 
pressed out. When the dough has been made 
into loaves, it is allowed to rise again. The 
gas and the alcohol that the yeast plants have 
been giving off disappear in the baking. The 
yeast cells, too, are destroyed in the baking, - 
but their effects remain; they contribute light- 
ness or porosity to the bread-and give it certain 
flavors that add to its taste and value. 

The various substitutes for yeast, such as 
yeast powders and baking powders, act in a 
similar manner. Aérated bread is made without 
yeast; water charged with carbonic-acid gas is 
used for wetting the dough, and that causes 
the bread to rise. Many of us are familiar with 
our grandmothers’ old - fashioned salt - rising 
bread. It is made by mixing corn meal and 
milk, and sometimes potatoes, and by letting 
the mixture’ ferment through the addition of 
the various yeasts from the air. Salt is added 
in considerable quantity, with the result that 
the bread is without sour taste. 

A study of the history of bread making in 
nearly all countries shows that, whereas it was 
originally a household task, it became eventu- 
ally a special art, practiced and followed by 
those particularly trained in all the intricacies 
of handling the flour and the yeast and of 
mixing and baking the bread. Remains of elab- 
orate bakeries have been found in Pompeii, 
and ruins of old ovens are frequently seen to 
this day in the countries that border on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

In India the work of bread making and 
bread baking has long been confined to certain 
castes, and the profession of baker is handed 
down from father to son ; and the so-called se- 
crets of the art are jealously kept in the family. 
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IN THE STRAIT OF SUNDA “® SWShoup 


HEN in 1881 the Japanese govern- 

W ment decided that it had no more need 

of foreign engineers, John Foster and 

1 found ourselves without a job and without 

money. We were glad enough to see Capt. Lijah 

Pennyworth’s brig, the Betsey Ellen, sailing 

into the harbor of Tokyo, for we believed that 
he would give us a free passage home. 

But the captain was carrying on a profitable 
coastwise trade in the Sunda Isles and was 
not homeward bound. 

‘*But I’ll tell you what, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
you’ve got grit, I can put you in the way of a 
good thing. The King of Jambi—know where 
Jambi is? It’s a province down near the south-. 
east corner of Sumatra, in the northern end of 
Palembang. Palembang is a Dutch residency ; 
but Jambi, although reckoned under Dutch 
protection, has a native king yet,—rather a 
shrewd old fox, too,—and the last time I put in 
there he told me that he wanted an engineer 
to lay out forts and things, and a general, or 
something, to drill him an army. Either of you 
up in the sojerin’ line?’’ 

‘*] was in a militia regiment four years,’’ 
said I ; ‘‘guess I know enough to drill natives. ’’ 

“Old Krakalonga pretends he’s afraid of 
them savages up in the mountains,’’ said Capt. 
Lijah. ‘‘But I’ve an idee he wants to be in 
shape to make the Dutch think twice before 
they try to gobble up Jambi. Besides, I judge 
he’s got a notion in his head there may be gold 
mines in Jambi, same as in Achin, and he’d 
kind of like to have you look that matter up.’’ 

‘* Jack has some experience,’’ said I. ‘‘ If 
there is any gold there, perhaps he can find it. ’’ 

‘tWell,’’ said Capt. Lijah, ‘‘I’m going back 
there as soon as I’ve sold my cargo and got a 
new one. You boys can go ‘long with me.’’ 

Three weeks later saw us established in the 
royal city of Jambi, Jack as chief engineer to 
His Majesty, King Krakalonga, and I as com- 
mander in chief of his armies. 

Capt. Lijah had made the contract for us, 
and it was duly written out both in Malay and 
in English, signed with our names, and attested 
by the royal seal. We were to spend two years 
in Jambi, building earthworks, drilling an 
army, and searching for gold. Our pay was to 
be certain specified rubies and diamonds, then 
in the king’s possession. 

‘*«They’ll be worth about twenty thousand 
in New York,’’ said Capt. Lijah. 

We worked hard in Jambi, and, although 
our life was lonely, we were not altogether 
cut off from the world. The proas carried on a 
lively trade with Dutch and native ports, and 
three or four times a year Capt. Lijah sailed 
up the river. That was our festival time. 

We succeeded in satisfying old Krakalonga 
in building earthworks and in making an army, 
but we found no gold mines. That displeased 
His Majesty, although he concealed his dis- 
pleasure under his usual ceremonious manner. 
Still, with Capt. Lijah to back us, there was 
not much to fear, for King Krakalonga stood 
in wholesome awe of the guns that the Betsey 
Ellen carried. The captain was coming to take 
us away when our two years had expired. 

But two weeks before we were ready to start 
for home the proas returned from Singapore, 
with a letter from the captain that dismayed us. 

‘*I’m sorry, boys, but I’ve just got a cable 
that my wife—the real Betsey Ellen—can’t live 
more than a month or two, and I take the 
steamer for home to-night. My mate will sail 
the Betsey Ellen back to: Portsmouth. I’ve 
made the fellows on the proa believe that the 
Betsey Ellen will sail for Borneo in a few 
days, and you’d better pretend that you’re 
going to meet me at Anjer, in Java. A proa 
can take you there in a day, and once there 
you will be safe. ’’ 

Meet him at Anjer! Gladly—but would the 
king let us go? Fortunately, we had frequently 
talked with him during the summer of the 
rumor that a great volcanic eruption was going 
on in the Strait of Sunda, and we had expressed 


_ 4 desire to see that wonder. So now we told him 


that we wished to go to Anjer, instead of wait- 
ing in Jambi for the Betsey Ellen. 
Krakalonga received our request graciously 
enough, yet we could see speculation in his 
eyes. We were not much astonished when he 
said the next day that, since his dear young 
friends had not discovered gold, the compensa- 
tion agreed on was excessive, and that there- 
fore his young friends would no doubt be glad 


NoTe.—The explosion of the voleano Krakatoa in the 
Strait of Sunda took place on August 26-27, 1883, after 
three months of premonitory disturbances. It was the 
most formidable voleanic convulsion of which we have 
any knowledge. It set in motion tidal waves, sound 
waves and air waves that traveled to places almost 
incredibly remote; it threw into the air a dust cloud 
that remained in suspension for more than a year; it 
destroyed more than 35,000 lives. 

The details in the story agree substantially with the 
most trustworthy accounts.—The Editors. 





to accept half the jewels, which half he, in 
his magnanimity, would generously bestow. 

Foster and I thanked His Majesty for his 
generous consideration, but respectfully pointed 
out that by the contract our pay did not depend 
on our finding gold. The matter dropped for 
the time, but we felt that our safety as well as 
our pay depended on our inspiring a little 
wholesome fear in the royal breast. 

We had an extensive medicine oufit that we 
had bought cheap in Tokyo from an English 
physician who was going home. In it was an 
unusually powerful electric battery. We invited 
His Majesty to partake of a farewell dinner at 
our quarters, which were in the principal fort 
that Foster had built and mounted with can- 
non—twelve-pounders. At the dinner we prom- | 
ised to exhibit to the king and his chief men 
a great wonder—a confined power. 

In due time we showed our half-incredulous 
guests the box in which the wonder was con- 
fined and proffered the handles attached to 
the insulated conductors. The king grasped 
them somewhat gingerly. We had a gentle 
current turned on, and his first startled look 
soon changed to one of wonder and approval. 

‘*T feel it!’’ he cried. ‘‘I feel the strength of 
the genie like new life in my veins!’’ He had 
assumed that the ‘‘confined power’’ could be 
nothing but a genie! 

We cautiously increased the current until the 
king cried, ‘‘He is presumptuous, this slave— 
he is too strong!’’ and tried to throw the 
handles from him. A look of horror spread 
over his face, and he shrieked, ‘‘ Take him 
away! He will not let'me go!’’ 

**Down, slave!’’ cried Foster, shutting off 
the current. 

The king dropped the handles with a sigh 
of relief. When we had put him into high good 
humor by experimenting on the chiefs, I said: 

‘*The genie shall now fire a salute of all the 
guns of the battery, in honor of Your Majes- 
ty’s visit. No man is near them. Yet will the 
power fire them all at once. ’’ 

‘* Salute the mighty Krakalonga, King of 
Jambi!’’ I cried and at the same time connected 
the concealed wire that communicated with the 
battery. Instantly all the guns thundered. 

The effect,.as well as the cause, was elec- 
trical. Krakalonga rose. ‘‘Tell the genie, ’’ said 
he, ‘‘that I am well content with his efforts and 
permit him to repose. Meanwhile, you may 
make your adieus and depart. Even now a 
proa sails for Palembang with dispatches for 
His Excellency, the Resident. I will give it 
orders to convey you and your effects to Anjer. 
The jewels shall presently be sent you.”’ 





In a short time we were sailing out of the 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


AT LAST THE POOR WRETCH.. 
AND, TREMBLING WITH FRIGHT, DROPPED IT INTO THE SEA 


Jambi River into the sea. Our belongings, in- 
cluding the battery, were stowed in the little 
skiff that we had built for ourselves, and that 
we had used both for traveling and recreation. 

We sailed without incident through the day 
and half the night. It was August; the heat 
was intense and the air was thick. Presently 
we became dimly aware of a low, distant but 
heavy roar that seemed to come from every- 
where and nowhere. Our course brought 
us where we could look down the Strait of 
Sunda. The roar grew louder, and behold! 
right across our path a great column of flame 
was rising out of the water to the top of 
heaven. We looked to see it fade and fall in a 
moment, but the only change was in the great 
billowing blossom of white steam and black 
smoke at the top; the broad stem of flame be- 
neath it remained unchanged. 

How far away was it? A mile? Six miles? 
Ten ?—we questioned the captain of the proa. 
He laughed. It was beyond the southern end 
of the strait, fifty or sixty miles away, and it 
had been just the same all summer! We grew 
dizzy as we began to estimate the height and 
the breadth of the flame. Standing at the side 
of the proa, oblivious of everything else, we 
watched the stupendous spectacle. 

After a time I became vaguely aware that 
something unusual was going on behind us. 
Turning, I saw one of the crew dragging 
himself across the deck in an agony of terror, 
while the captain drove him on with his scim- 
itar. At last the poor wretch reached the stern, 
where our skiff was stowed, lifted a square box 
from our goods and, trembling with fright, 
dropped it into the sea. 

In an instant I understood everything. Turn- 
ing, I met Jack’s eyes. He, also, had seen and 
understood. It was the electric battery that 
they had thrown into the sea. No doubt the 
thrifty king had given them orders to kill us 
and bring back the jewels, but they had not 
dared to do it while we wére under the protec- 
tion of our powerful genie. 

What could we do? We had our boat; the 
Java shore was not far away, but with all 
those watchful eyes upon us how could we 
slip away? Fortunately, we still had the medi- 
cine chest, and we quickly agreed on a plan. 

Assuming an air of jollity, we called for 
water, and with the fruit that we had for our 
journey and: the contents of our medical chest 
we made a great jar of sherbet—much flavored 
and sweetened to conceal the fact that it was 
heavily drugged. We hospitably invited all, 
officers and crew, to drink to our safe journey 
home. Every moment we watched them closely, 
hoping against hope they would not attack us. 





. LIFTED A SQUARE BOX FROM OUR GOODS 





The drugged sherbet began to take effect 
the men were growing stupid and sleepy. Still 
the proa flew down the strait, and still the 
enormous torrent of fire poured up to the sky. 
Now we could see the island in the middle of 
the strait, Dwars in den Weg, or Middle 
Island, lying black on the crimson sea. The 
great torrent of earth’s internal fires steadily 
shot up to heaven—a torrent a mile and a half 
wide, roaring like a thousand Niagaras. 

Although the air was thick with volcanic 
dust, the glare made it light enough to see our 
way. The Malays were dropping off to sleep. 
Finally the steersman, the last to succumb, 
dropped the rudder and lay snoring on the deck. 

The city of Anjer was near, lying on a little 
strip of level land between the sea and the 
mountains. Opposite us the mountains came 
down to the sea in precipitous cliffs, with only 
a narrow strip of sandy beach. In desperate 
haste, we threw everything out of our skiff, got 
it over the low side of the proa, dropped the 
oars into it, and then clambered in ourselves. 
The gems we carried in our money belts. 

Dawn was paling the crimson glow of the 
great eruption. Desperately we rowed for the 
nearest land, for we knew that in men so 
accustomed to opium as the Malays the effect 
of our drugs would be brief. While we rowed, 
the proa drifted toward Anjer. 

When we had nearly reached the shore, Jack 
gave an exclamation. The proa had waked 
up; she was headed straight for us, and the 
rising breeze was bringing her with a speed 
that left us little hope of escape. 

Just then our boat grated on the beach, and 
springing out, we began to climb the bare and 
rugged cliffs. Far up, there was a more gradual 
slope, covered with profuse tropical growth. If 
we could reach that, we might elude the Malays 
and make our way to Anjer and Dutch pro- 
tection; but we knew that unless, when the 
proa reached the shore, we had nearly gained 
the shelter of the trees, we were lost; Malays 
can climb like monkeys, and they would strive 
desperately to capture us rather than go back 
to face the king without the jewels. 

The way was most difficult; we were ex- 
hausted with the strain of long anxiety and 
some miles of hard rowing; the proa would 
reach shore in a few minutes, and we were 
not more than two thirds of the way to the 
slope. Reaching a rocky shelf, we paused an 
instant to get our breath. 

We looked back and down, and to our amaze- 
ment saw that the proa was going the other 
way. It was drifting backward, as if invisible 
hands were dragging it. We glanced down the 
bay ; all the fishing boats, of which the harbor 
of Anjer was full, were drifting one way, were 
disappearing. And, oh, the dreadful gulf! 

Right across the strait, from Anjer to Kra- 
katoa, the bottom of the sea had split; a fast 
fountain of subterranean flames was rushing 
up through the crack, and the sea was plunging 
down in two wide cataracts into the fiery abyss. 
Into this dreadful gulf of water and flame all 
the boats, our proa with the rest, were falling. 

Only for a moment did we see that frightful 
spectacle before clouds of steam hid everything. 
Then came a crash like a million thunderbolts. 
We were almost shaken from our shelf, and a 
horror of great darkness covered all. 

Retaining just consciousness enough to cling 
to the rocks, we remained there through some 
frightful minutes, or hours perhaps, while 
the earth shook, and the sea, from hundreds of 
feet below, splashed into our faces, and white 
ashes half buried us, and the red gloom envel- 
oped us. 

When that strange darkness cleared, the sea 
rolled where the city of Anjer had stood. The 
people in it had all perished in an instant, 
and so had those on the low-lying shores of 
Sumatra across the strait. One half of Krakatoa 
had been torn out as if by the roots and hurled 
into the sea, eight miles away, while the island 
of Dwars in den Weg had been split into half 
a dozen pieces, with a deep channel for ships 
between the parts. 

When we had somewhat recovered from the 
indescribable horror of that day we climbed 
the heights and found a road, which we blindly 
followed in the.direction away from Anjer 
until we came upon the native mail carrier from 
Batavia, with his mail cart drawn by four 
ponies. He was standing still in bewilderment, 
not knowing whether to go forward or back. 
We persuaded him to return toward Batavia 
with us, and there we stayed until able to start 
on our homeward voyage; but not even unto 
this day have I escaped from waking and sleep- 
irig visions of that frightful catastrophe—surely 
one of the most appalling convulsions of nature 
recorded in the annals of mankind. 
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UNCLE SAM, SHREWD AND KINDLY, AS 
THOMAS NAST ALWAYS PICTURED HIM 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EPEATING a story you do not believe is 
a cowardly way of lying. 


If you are good, for Goodness’ sake be grateful 
And mind your Manners!—don’t make Virtue 
hateful. 
N drawing the line between freedom and 
license it is well to remember that we are 
not at liberty to take liberties. 


HE blunders of schoolboys are alike the 

world over, yet they are perennially amus- 
ing. Here are some definitions that recently 
found their way into print: piscatorial, the 
Episcopal Church; achromatic, a peculiar 
smell ; shagreen, to feel shy; laity, half awake; 
charter, to burn to a crisp ash; guitar, a dis- 
ease of the head; perfunctory, organs of body; 
sapient, having sap; ochre, money; juggler, a 
vein. = 

NEW law in Michigan makes it the duty 

of the State Highway Commission and 
the State Commission of Agriculture to plant 
nut trees for shade along the state trunk high- 
ways. Provision is also made for the State 
Agricultural College to distribute young nut 
trees to local officials and private persons who 
will set them out. It is a sensible plan. Nuts 
are among the most palatable and nutritious 
of foods, and a hickory gives as much shade 
as an elm. 


HERE may be men in the country who 

are out of a job, but not in the West at this 
time of year. In one town in Kansas the 
mayor and the sheriff are said to meet every 
train and to offer to every man who alights 
his choice of three things: to go to work in the 
harvest fields, to leave town, or to go to jail. 
Wages as high as eight dollars a day ‘‘and 
found’’ are quoted. Nebraska wants one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand helpers to gather 
the wheat crop. 


NE of the amusingly useful exhibits at the 

recent model-homes exhibition in London 
was a new style of double door, designed for 
the joint convenience of the householder and 
the tradesman’s boy. When the boy, after in- 
serting his parcel, closes the outer door and 
turns the knob, the act automatically locks the 
outside door and opens the inner one. When 
the householder closes the compartment after 
getting the parcel, the process is reversed. 
Both doors cannot be open at the same time. 


CCASIONALLY some startling catastro- 
phe reveals to those who live in cities 
some one of the many sources of danger that 
for the most part are unseen and unsuspected. 
‘In Boston, recently, an army truck ran into a 
tank automobile that was carrying naphtha 
and broke the faucets. As the naphtha flooded 
the street it caught fire, perhaps from a burn- 
ing match or cigarette. Before the fire depart- 
ment could control the flames they had severely 
burned four persons and destroyed fifteen 
automobiles. 


N the story of Arthur Ritchings, a police 

constable of Cardiff, Wales, who enlisted in 
the British army in 1914, there is a fine pic- 
ture of a modest and honorable gentleman. 
After serving for three years in the ranks, he 
was made second lieutenant, and then in rapid 
succession captain, major and _ lieutenant 
colonel. He was wounded six times; was men- 
tioned three times in dispatches; won the dec- 
oration of chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
the croix de guerre with palms and the 
Military Cross. But when the war was over 
he returned to Cardiff and unassumingly 
took up again his duties as constable. Every 
honest constable, this gallant officer said, 


should realize that he is under moral obligation 

to return to the Cardiff police force because 
| during his absence the taxpayers had contrib- 
uted to the support of his dependents. 


o 9 
ONE STATESMAN’S VIEWS 


WU - cannot be too often reminded that, 
although the treaty with Germany has 
been signed, the nations of the earth 

still face problems that gravely threaten future 

peace. It is indeed the strongest argument for 
the League of Nations that, however experi- 
mental, it will furnish a means of reaching 
on those problems decisions that will have the 
sanction of the civilized world behind them ; for 
no nation, no temporary alliance, has the con- 

fidence to proclaim or the power to enforce a 

settlement of the tangled affairs of mankind. 

The most pressing questions relate to Ger- 
many and Russia. What shall be the attitude 
of the victorious nations toward defeated 
Germany, and what their attitude toward the 
hostile parties now fighting for the control of 
Russia? It is interesting to hear the answer 
that one conspicuous statesman, Gen. Jan 
Smuts of South Africa, once the Boer leader, 
now a loyal and devoted citizen of the British 
Empire, —the man who, so we are told, drafted 
the original covenant of the League,—makes 
to those questions. 

In a ‘‘farewell message’’ to Great Britain, 
written on the eve of his return to South 
Africa, Gen. Smuts urges appeasement and 
reconciliation as the only means of restoring 
an exhausted and shattered Europe. ‘‘ You 
cannot have a stable Europe,’’ he says, ‘‘with- 
out a stable and settled Germany.’’ He thinks 
that President Ebert deserves backing and en- 
couragement, and in his opinion the issue of 
a restored or a ruined Europe will probably 
be decided in Germany. 

He believes that whole chapters of the peace 
treaty are unimportant as compared with 
having a stable, democratic, republican Ger- 
many represented in the League of Nations. 
Any policy that leaves Germany permanently 
irreconcilable, or that leads to the overthrow 
of the present regime, either by the Junkers 
or by the Bolsheviki, would, he says plainly, 
be fatal to European civilization. 

As for Russia, he believes that it can be 
saved only by time and by its own citizens. 
‘‘Our military forces and war materials may 
temporarily bolster up one side,’’ he says, 
‘*but the problem is beyond any such expe- 
dients.’’ The Allies, he thinks, ought to leave 
Russia alone, recall their troops, remove the 
blockade and adopt a policy of neutrality 
toward all factions. He is not sure that the 
‘‘only ultimate hope for Russia does not lie 
in a sobered, purified soviet system,’’ and 
he fears that the only result of Allied interfer- 
ence will be to cause Russia completely to 
relapse into barbarism, and to feel a stubborn, 
dangerous hostility to the western nations. 

Gen. Smuts has his solution of the Irish 
question, too; it is apparently independence, 
or at least something very near it, for he de- 
clares that the Irish problem does not differ 
greatly from the Bohemian, and that British 
statesmen ought not to shrink from treating 
Ireland as they treated Bohemia, if no other 
settlement will suit the Irish. ‘‘The septic 
effects of this chronic wound are spreading 
through our whole system,’’ he says, ‘‘and 
it begins to -poison our most vital foreign 
relations. Unless it is settled on the great 
principles which form the basis of this empire, 
the empire must cease to exist. ’’ 

These are, in very brief summary, the 
views of a man who is conspicuous for his 
liberal, not to say cosmopolitan, views on 
political questions. It is worth while noticing, 
as showing how intricate and complete is the 
present situation, that, although he has dealt 
with three questions, the least of which is 
vital to the security of the vast British 
Empire, and two of which if decided wrongly 
may wreck European civilization, he does not 
even touch on three others of critical impor- 
tance to all the world. Those three are the 
relation that is to exist between Japan and 
China; the Adriatic question, to which the 
Italians and the Jugd-Slavs are parties; and 
the immensely complicated situation that in- 
volves the Poles, the Germans, the Czechs, 
the Ukrainians and the Lithuanians in‘common 
suspicion and jealousy. There is material here 
for months of discussion at the Peace Confer- 
ence and for all the wisdom and diplomacy that 
the League of Nations, when it is organized, 
can discover. 

The suggestions of Gen. Smuts will have 
great effect on the British mind, for he is 
highly thought of in England. Probably his 
views on Germany and Russia will be the 








views taken by the British government, 
although not everyone will agree with them. 
There are many in Great Britain, as well as in 
this country and in France, who cannot bring 
themselves to trust or to receive into friend- 
ship any conceivable German government; and 
there are many others who detest so cordially 
the cruelties and follies of Bolshevism that 
they cannot believe it right that the Russians 
should decide for themselves how far they shall 
experiment with it. As for Ireland, Gen. 
Smuts, or any other well-disposed and intelli- 
gent man, could probably settle the matter 
easily enough if he had only England and 
Nationalist Lreland to reconcile. But Ulster is 
also to be considered, and bringing Ulster and 
Connaught to shake hands and be friends is a 
task that is no nearer accomplishment now 
than it was three hundred years ago. If Ireland 
were independent, would it be contented and 
at peace? Not many believe so. 


o ¢ 
ROADS OF REMEMBRANCE 


OW are the achievements and the sacri- 
fices of our soldiers, and how is the 
betterment of the world, which we 

hope has been assured by their help, to be 
commemorated by a grateful people? There 
will be monuments, groups of emblematic 
statuary, bronze tablets in town halls and 
various other works of art to remind the 
generations that will come after us of the great 
war and the part that Americans took in it. 

All such memorials are appropriate for the 
cities and great towns, but they are costly 
beyond the limited means of rural communi- 
ties. Yet all the people wish to show their 
appreciation of the deeds of their sons and 
brothers, and unless they can find some worthy 
way of doing it they are likely to set up 
monuments that may be pathetic in the inten- 
tion they show, but that artistically will be 
only ridiculous. 

But if rural communities cannot enlist art in 
their service, they can enlist nature. The best 
suggestion of the sort that has yet been made 
is that all over the country the people build 
‘roads of remembrance.’’ By giving a little 
time and a little labor the men in every coun- 
try district can line the roads in their neigh- 
borhood with young shade trees. If the move- 
ment should become general, it would quickly 
become known by all who pass through the 
region that every road so lined is the loving 
remembrancer of that small community—not 
costly, not for the moment useful, not telling 
its story in stone or bronze, but not less worthy 
or impressive than the best that money and 
art combined can produce. 

In order to be all that such a memorial 
should be it ought to be the work of all the 
people in the community. Some should furnish 
the trees, others should prepare the ground. 
Local pride in the finished result will increase 
from year to year. The avenues will grow 
more beautiful as time passes and they be- 
come covered with grateful shade. In the last 
decades of this century old men will tell their 
grandchildren the story of the ‘‘roads of re- 
membrance, ’’—what they mean and what part 
they themselves had in creating them,—as the 
veterans of 1918 will recall what they did at 
Chiateau-Thierry. 

We have been learning the lesson that good 
roads make for comfort, efficiency and econ- 
omy. But the best road is made better by 
furnishing it the protection of shade. It is 
better for the traveler because the shade tem- 
pers the heat of summer and the trees protect 
him somewhat from wind; it is better for the 
road itself because it suffers less deterioration 
from extremes of weather. And for genera- 
tions the trees will be growing and their 
service will be increasing. 

Although ‘‘roads of remembrance’’ would be 
chiefly a memorial contribution to the nation 
by the rural communities, the movement need 
not be exclusively rural. The city streets— 
those now bare of foliage—and the suburban 
roads should be planted, too. There is nothing 
else that both town and country could do so 
effectually to make our land truly ‘‘ America 
the beautiful. ’’ . 


UNCLE SAM 


T is curious that no foreign cartoonist can 
I make an adequate presentation of Uncle 

Sam. He seems the simple thing he is not. 
The long, lean figure, the chin beard, the high 
hat, the costume of stars and stripes—these 
details are easily sketched; but they are not 
the whole, or the half, of Uncle Sam. It is 
the blend of sadness and humor, of shrewd- 
ness and sympathy, of gentleness and impla- 
cability, that no aliens understand. He is born 
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of our soil, of our institutions and of our early 
struggles. He has scorned to grow obese with 
our prosperity. He is democratic to the core, 
but he is also disillusioned. There is no artless 
streak in his complicated mental and moral 
make-up. 

We recognize the evasiveness of Uncle Sam 
when he stands side by side with John Bull. 
Both types have the same fundamental quali- 
ties of manhood. Both are tenacious, brave and 
trustworthy. But where John Bull is bluff, 
Uncle Sam is contemplative. Where John Bull 
is grave, Uncle Sam is given to joking. Where 
John Bull is sane, Uncle Sam is wise. His 
thin lips twitch into a smile, but his eyes are 
deep with understanding. 

Americans have not hesitated grossly to cari- 
cature this symbol of our complex nationality. 
They have degraded it on the stage into a 
lamentable farce; they have commercialized it 
in advertisements; they have made it ridicu- 
lous in war posters. A merchant in a big 
American city—desiring doubtless to be patri- 
otic—decorated his show windows with life- 
size effigies of Uncle Sam (recognizable by the 
stars and stripes), which were a cross between 
the prophet Ezekiel—as depicted in the Boston 
Library—and a circus clown. .The crowds on 
the streets jibed or mourned, according to their 
dispositions; but, being law-abiding Ameri- 
can crowds, they refrained from acts of violence. 
Day after day those grotesque abominations 
faced the public, shaming the spirit of 1775, 
which moulded Uncle Sam’s heroic outlines, 
and the spirit of 1917, which consecrated them. 

Homely, sinewy, patient, wrathful,—born, 
not like John Bull of farm lands and the sea, 
but of backwoods and the prairies, of mining 
camps and the harsh life of the pioneer, —how 
should the older civilizations recognize and 
portray this unknown type? American car- 
toonists—those who are worthy of the name— 
have drawn it over and over again with sure 
insight and a steady hand. They have caught 
every change on that worn and mobile face, 
every mood of that strong and versatile person- 
ality. They have given to the American public 
an imperishable image of all that is most vital 
and enduring in our commonwealth. 


ee? 


SHANTUNG 


WENTY years and more ago two Ger- 

man missionaries were murdered in 

China. The Kaiser immediately sent a 
fleet under his brother, Prince Henry, to exact 
reparation, and China, helpless and overawed 
by German power and threats, made a treaty 
that gave Germany full control for ninety-nine 
years of Shantung, including the great ports 
of Kiaochow and Tsingtau, and extensive 
mining and railway concessions ; but the treaty 
stipulated that without the consent of China 
Germany should not transfer to any other 
power the rights that the treaty conferred. 
That was in 1898, 

On August 23, 1914, Japan entered the war 
just ended. Having directed Germany to evac- 
uate all its possessions in China, it attacked, 
and ten weeks later captured and occupied, . 
Tsingtau. With Tsingtau went the rest of the 
territory occupied by Germany. 

The Entente Allies made a secret treaty with 
Japan in which they promised to uphold the 
right of Japan to succeed to the rights of Ger- 
many in China. It was the price they paid 
for the support of Japan in the war. Japan 
nevertheless publicly announced that its pur- 
pose in expelling Germany from the peninsula 
was to restore the province to China. In May, 
1915, it made an agreement with China by 
which it was to make the restoration, on terms 
that Japan itself had prepared and dictated; 
but the terms were expressed in language so 
vague that, interpreted as it will be by Japan 
alone, it can be made to leave Japan in almost 
if not quite as strong a position in Shantung 
as it would have had if it had not nominally 
restored the territory to China. 

The settlement by the Peace Conference 
leaves the whole matter in the hands of Japan. 
In effect, the Allies who made the secret treaty 
stand by their bargain. President Wilson con- 
sented to the arrangement. Undoubtedly he 
was placed in a most difficult position. If he 
had opposed approving the treaty, he would 
have been in a hopeless minority in the Council, 
for Great Britain, France and Italy were 
against him. If he could have persuaded the 
Allies to vote with him that Shantung should 
be restored unconditionally to China, Japan 
would not have signed the treaty. If he were 
really opposed to the demand of Japan, but 
yielded the point in order to get his way in 
other matters, he took a course that it is easy 
to criticize but that almost any man in his 
position would have taken. Any other course 
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would have wrecked the Conference. Compro- 
mise of some sort was necessary. 

But that does not make the decision just. 
Every right-thinking man will hold that it is 
not just. We do not permit a man to take even 
a thief by the throat, dispossess him of his 
stolen goods and retain them-for his own use, 
even though he offer to restore the loot to the 
owner on conditions. Shantung was wrested 
from China without right or justice. Japan 
did well to recover it from the original high- 
wayman, but it had no right to profit by 
German rapacity. 

Now the United States is in the same posi- 
tion that the President occupied in Paris and 
must face the same problem. Shall we, too, 
consent to the compromise and agree to the 
wrongful provision in the treaty, or shall we 
refuse and wreck the measure, which contains 
good as well as evil? Stiff opponents of all 
compromise, and the more or less partisan 
opponents of the President at every point, will 
say no; but a great many of us have learned 
that we cannot always have everything our 


own way. “as 


IMMIGRATION 
I. Importance of the Subject 
MMIGRATION has long been our key 
I problem. Sooner or later our efforts to 

solve other great national questions lead 
inevitably to a study of immigration. That is 
true of labor, education, citizenship, the care of 
the dependent and delinquent classes, housing, 
the public health, Americanization and many 
other matters. Every one of them is closely 
related to immigration. 

When our present general immigration act 
became law on February 5, 1917, the matter 
was apparently settled for some years to come. 
Our entrance into the war, and then the ending 
of hostilities, completely altered the situation. 


The most radical restriction bill that had ever | 


been before Congress—a bill to suspend immi- 


gration for four years— had been favorably | 
reported to the House of Representatives near | 
the end of the last session and would probably | 


have passed both houses if there had been more 
time. 

In view, therefore, of the present importance 
of the immigration problem, The Companion 
begins to-day a series of six short editorial 
articles, each of which will deal briefly with 
some one special aspect of the matter. 

The subject is complex because, as any dis- 
cussion will show, there are so many opposing 
interests, so many racial differences and antip- 
athies and such various ideals. In such a 
tangle of views the layman must base his 
judgment upon the conclusion reached by 
impartial experts who have made a thorough 
study of the subject. 

Exactly why has immigration suddenly come 
to the front again as a national problem that 
demands immediate and rational treatment? 
Because it is inextricably bound up with other 
great reconstruction problems. Two of the 
most pressing of those problems are the reém- 
ployment of our returning soldiers and sailors 
and the danger that threatens us from opening 
the door to Bolshevism. One of our first duties 
is to find immediate and satisfactory employ- 
ment for the men who left their jobs to fight 
for us. To oblige them to compete with incom- 
ing millions of aliens also looking for work is 
not just. Our second responsibility, perhaps 
fully as great, is to do everything we can to 
keep out the anarchy and social chaos that are 
rampant abroad. 

It is because our present immigration laws 
were never designed to meet these war condi- 
tions that we must now consider how we 
should change them. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 24 to July 30) 


ONGRESS.—On July 29, in response to 

a resolution of the Senate, the President 
laid before that body the text of the special 
treaty with France, by the terms of which the 
United States agrees to aid France in the event 
of an unprovoked attack by Germany. —— 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate voted to recommend that the Senate ratify 
the treaty with Colombia, which provides for 
an indemnity of twenty-five million dollars for 
the loss of the present republic of Panama. 
The clause making a virtual apology for the 
conduct of the United States at the time of 
the revolution in Panama has been removed 
from the treaty. The House voted to repeal 
the war tax on ice cream and soft drinks and 
passed a resolution directing the Secretary 
of War to put at once on the market the sur- 
plus food supplies still held in storage by the 


department. It also passed a bill extending 
the power of the government to deport unde- 
sirable aliens. ° 


ABOR CONGRESS. — The International 
Labor Congress met at Amsterdam on 
July 28. The American representatives, led by 
Mr. Gompers, took occasion to dissent from 
the view of the presiding officer, M. Oudegeest, 
that the capitalists of all countries were re- 
sponsible for the war, and declared that the 
monarchistie and militaristic elements of Ger- 
many and Austria were solely responsible. 


S 


ACE RIOTS.—Although order was re- 

stored in Washington, riots of a still more 
serious character broke out on the south side 
of Chicago, where a great many negroes who 
came north to engage in war industries are a 
disturbing element in the labor situation. 
Thousands of people were involved in the 
street fighting, and not only the entire police 
foree of the city but several thousand state 
troops sent by Gov. Lowden in response to the 
mayor’s appeal were engaged in trying to re- 
store order. By July 30 thirty-one persons 
were known to have been killed and at least 
five hundred wounded. The city was further 
disturbed by a street-car strike, which put a 
stop to all the usual means of transportation. 


oJ 


ABOR TROUBLES. — Premier Lloyd 
George succeeded in conciliating most of 
the striking coal miners by concessions that 
made it appear that the shortening of the day 
to seven hours would not reduce the pay of the 
piece workers. The Yorkshire miners did not at 
once return to work, but agreed to a conference 
with the mine owners at Leeds. ——The strike 
of seamen and firemen on the transatlantic and 
coastwise shipping in American ports was set- 
tled by a compromise agreement, and service 
was resumed on July 28. 


Ss 


INLAND.—The Finnish Diet elected Dr. 
K. J. Stahlberg president of the republic, 
and he took office on July 27. A movement is 
on foot to present a large sum of money on be- 
| half of the nation to Gen. Mannerheim, who 





| has been for a year or more virtual dictator in 
Finland. ° 


UGO-SLAVIA. — It was reported from 

Agram, by way of Paris, that there was 
serious dissatisfaction in Croatia with the pro- 
posed union with Serbia, and armed demon- 
strations in favor of establishing a separate 
republic were said to have occurred. Later 
these reports were denied; it is uncertain 
where the truth lies. 


e 


UNGARY.—It appeared that the reports 

that represented Bela Kun as ousted from 
control at Budapest were inaccurate, although 
later dispatches declared that the soviet leader 
and his government were considering resigna- 
tion. Alexander Garbai, who was the president 
of the soviet government, is reported to have 
killed himself in the Assembly building after 
delivering a speech accusing Kun of leading 
the nation to ruin. The Council of the Peace 
Congress has notified the people of Hungary 
that it cannot send them food or supplies so 
long as Kun remains in power. 


eS 


ERMANY.—There were stormy scenes in 

the National Assembly at Weimar during 
the week. Herr Erzberger produced evidence 
to show that the military party had refused 
the opportunity to make an honorable peace in 
1917, because it was determined to keep the 
whole of Belgium, and Premier Bauer declared 
that the former emperor would be brought to 
trial in Germany and proved guilty of many 
things in connection with the declaration and 
conduct of the war. After a noisy debate, the 
Assembly voted confidence in the government, 
243 to 53.——The Assembly voted to establish 
the term of the national parliament at four 
years. e 


EACE CONGRESS. —Mr. Polk arrived in 

Paris on July 29. The Council occupied 
itself chiefly in discussing the terms of the 
treaty with Bulgaria; the territorial arrange- 
ments in Thrace, where Greece and Bulgaria 
are both claimants for certain territory on the 
sea, are delaying the settlement. 


Ss 


HINA AND JAPAN.—The policy of 

Japan with regard to Shantung was vig- 
orously assailed by leaders of the opposition 
party in the Imperial Diet, and it was hinted 
from Tokyo that Japan would soon restore to 
China the sovereignty over Shantung, keep- 
ing only a Japanese settlement at Tsingtau, 
like the foreign settlements at Shanghai.——A 
strong sentiment exists in the Japanese Diet 
for a different treatment of Korea and for the 
establishment of a liberal civil government 
there, instead of the present military control. 
— Quarrels between Chinese military chief- 
tains in northern China have led to fighting, 
which it is feared may give Japan an excuse 
for armed intervention there. 
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The Comfort Car 


HERE are several reasons why the 
Hupmobile is regarded as an es- 
pecially stable value. 


One, of course, is the car’s uncommon 
quality. 


Another is that pronounced yearly changes 
are avoided. 


Mechanical and general designs, as worked 
out in the beginning, have proved basically 
sound and right. 


The result is that the Hupmobile is excep- 

tionally long-lived; and that there is no 

need for radical engineering revision from 
. _- year to year. 


In addition, the Hupmobile always com- 
mands an unusually high second-sale price, 
in proportion to first cost. 


Buyers, therefore, feel that their investment 
in The Comfort Car is subject to much less 
than the average depreciation. 











Hupmobile 
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* THE OXEN 
be Oy Ralph M. Jones cS) 


NTENT to greet my task and have it done, 
Shocking with blatant horn the drowsy way, 
I saw a team of oxen heave and sway 
Adown a tawby aisle of powdered sun, 
Mulling their tedious cuds. And slowly one 
Turned on me his bland visage, wherein lay 
The tolerance and dreams of yesterday 
And all the patient years that Time had spun. 


My soul drew back to Nile and Rameses ; 
And Syrian herdsmen plodding to and fro; 
And stiff Phoenician friezes; and the slow 

Sad ways of God. . . . Abruptly I did ease 

My shuddering engine to the languid breeze, 
Vaguely abashed that I should hurry so. 


o 8 
A SPINNING WHEEL 


HE front gate clicked, and a woman, 
looking up from her sewing beside the 
window, saw a tramp walk round the 
house to the back door. She waited for 
the knock, then opened the door. Before 
her stood a young man. He was not 

nearly so old as she had supposed from seeing his 

slouching gait as he passed the window. 

He asked for food, and the woman brought him 
in and seated him at the table while she prepared 
some plain fare for him, for he appeared hungry 
and discouraged. As he ate she learned his story. 

At seventeen he had left home and had been 
away for nearly four years. This was his twenty- 
first birthday. He had run away from home be- 
cause of the monotony of life there and the hard- 
ships that he thought fell to his lot. 

“And still, it was not so much the hard work,” 
he said. “I wanted a change, so I went away. My 
parents were kind, and they loved me; but I didn’t 
think of that then, although I have thought of it 
many times since. I’m more tired of this wander- 
ing life than I ever was of the continual grind at 
home. A fellow like me might as well give up the 
job of living and drop out.” 

The woman was silent for a moment; then she 
pointed to a family heirloom that stood in the cor- 
ner of the sitting room. “ My grandmother used 
that spinning wheel for many years,” she said. 
“My mother has told me that she used to hear her 
mother working away and humming an old-fash- 
ioned song after the other members of the house- 
hold had gone to bed. Most of the wool that went 
into the clothes of the family was spun on that 
wheel. It served its generation well, and still it 
never did anything except go round and round. 
But to go round and round was what it was made 
to do. There it stood in the same corner of the 
room, year after year, singing its little tune and 
spinning out its slender thread. It was a monot- 
onous life, and yet the spinning wheel has a place 
of honor in our home now. We love it because of 
the service it performed for those we love.” 

The young man finished his meal and, rising from 
the table, started to go. As he stepped out on the 
porch he turned back again and said, “Thank you 
for the story of the spinning wheel. I’m going home 
again. I’ve covered one big circle of several thou- 
sand miles in four years; if I had stayed at home 
and had gone round my little circle of daily living, 
I should have a home of my own now and not be 
begging bread at back doors. When I’ve learned 
to spin without breaking thread, I’ll write to you. 
Good-by.” 

The woman went back into the room, gave the 
spinning wheel a pat with her hand, and dusted it 
carefully. As she took up her sewing again by the 
window she said to herself: 

“T believe I, too, needed the story of the spinning 
wheel. I’m glad I have dresses to make and stock- 
ings to darn and food to cook. I’d a thousand times 
rather be a spinning wheel in a home that I love 
than a wanderer without a friend or an abiding 


place.” 
oe 9 
CHUMS 


OU seem to have been quite fortunate 
with that boy of yours,” said Mr. Pul- 
len, who was lunching with a friend at 
his club. “I wish you could give me 
some points. I have a chap five or six 
years younger, and he’s already a 

problem. I am afraid that the job of being a wise 
father is almost beyond me.” 

“Why don’t you try being a chum, then?” asked 
Mr. Harmon. “When Dick was about fifteen he 
got into a foolish schoolboy scrape that resulted 
in a bill for damages of ten dollars or so. I knew 
nothing about it till a week afterwards, when he 
came to me, considerably embarrassed, and made 
a clean breast of it. 

“*Why didn’t you tell me before?’ I asked. 

***Well,’ said Dick, ‘I was in hopes I could bor- 
row the money from some of my friends and pay 
a little at a time without your knowing. But they 
were all as hard up as I was.’ 

“<*Didn’t you consider me as one of your friends?’ 
said I. While he hesitated an idea came to me. 
‘Well, anyway,’ I said, ‘I’d like to be one from 
now on. I am still something of a boy, and I’d 
really like to have achum of about your age. What 
do you say? Why can’t we get together often and 
talk over our affairs, including our troubles and 
scrapes, if there are any,—share our secrets, in 
fact,—just like any other two boy friends?’ 

“‘At that Dick rather opened his eyes. ‘Do you 
mean, dad,’ said he, ‘that you will tell me all about 
what you’ve been up to, same as I’m to tell you 
what I have?’ 

“Well, perhaps that wasn’t just the way that I 
had thought of it. I guess that when I had spoken 
of our affairs and our secrets I had really meant 
his. However, I wouldn’t draw off. ‘Yes,’ I said, 
‘I'll be as frank with you as you are with me. It 
must all be in strict confidence, of course.’ 

“We shook hands on it; and I soon came to 
enjoy our little intimate chats, ranging from base- 
ball to business, and from school matters to pol- 
pics, although at first it did seem to me that I was 
opening up a little more freely than he was. 

“My business at that time made necessary a 
good deal of traveling. One night, at a hotel, I ran 
across an acquaintance, a prosperous manufac- 
turer, who asked me to join him and two of his 
friends in a little game to pass away the time. I 
never cared for that kind of thing, and I was abso- 
lutely witheut skill ; but Jones insisted, and I went 
along. Pretty soon it was suggested that some 
small stakes would make it more interesting ; and, 
not to go into particulars, when we got through I 
was interested to the extent of about a hundred 
dollars. I went to my room fairly ashamed of my- 




















self. Then I thought of Dick, but I shook my head. 
“T had to come to it, though. What kind of | 


confidential terms would we be on if I was keeping 
back from him the only thing that I was really 
ashamed of? I guess that no boy ever dreaded a 
session with his father any more than I did my 
next confidential talk with Dick ; but I got through 
with it after a fashion, and he was disposed to let 
me off easy. 

*** Never mind, dad,’ he said. ‘Forget it. You 
don’t have to do it again. That new camera that I 
spoke to you about—T’ll get along without that 
now; and it will partly help to make up the loss.’ 

“He had misunderstood me in one particular, 


{and I had to explain that it was Jones who had 
| lost, while I had won. 


“*Oh!’ said Dick; and I couldn’t help seeing 


| that for the moment I had risen somewhat in his 


estimation. 

***But that makes it worse,’ I said. ‘1 can’t keep 
the money, and yet I don’t know how to get rid 
of it.’ 

“ ‘Give it back to the man,’ Dick said. 

“He wouldn’t take it,’ I said., 

“Dick thought a minute, and then he said, ‘If 
you tell the man how you feel, perhaps he will 
take the money back and give it to the Y. M. C. A. 
or some other good object.’ 

“Good logic or not, I acted on Dick’s advice. At 
first Jones scoffed at the idea; but when I ex- 
plained the situation and asked him to do it on the 
boy’s account, he finally took the money, and the 
Y. M. C. A. got a contribution from ‘a friend.’ 

“ ‘Now,’ I said to Dick afterwards, ‘I don’t ask 
any promise from you, because you were not the 
one at fault; but I’ll promise you that Ill never 
help pass away the time that way again.’ 

“A few weeks later I met Jones. ‘Hello!’ he 
said. ‘Want another little game?’ 

***No, thank you,’ said I. 

“Well, you couldn’t have it with me if you did,’ 
said he. ‘I’ve quit that for good. Fact is, I’ve got 
a youngster coming up; and it occurred to me that 
if I could do something on account of your boy it 
was a pity if I couldn’t do something on account 
of my own.’ 

“As for Dick and me,” Mr. Harmon continued, 
“we have kept on being pretty chummy from that 
day to this. I don’t say that that would be the ideal 
relationship in all cases; but as far as I can see, it 
has worked out pretty well so far for both of us.”’ 


o9 


AMONG THE HALLIGEN 


HE traveler by steamer from Bremerhaven 

to the island of Sylt will see a strange sight 

at high water after Helgoland has been left 

behind. He will see buildings standing without 

dikes or other protection, amid the waves, and if 

he asks the question he will be told that it is.a 
hallig at which he is looking. 

There are a number of these halligen south of 

the islands of Amrum and Foéhr, says the London 





markets of Berlin, Paris and London. The birds 
are usually captured by luring them into a funnel- 
shaped net that ends in a trap. Each wild duck 
brings about a mark and a half to its captor. 

The clash of nationalities on these islands, 
claimed by the Danes, is accentuated by the fact 
that Frisian is the chief language spoken. Rém, 
the most northerly island, is exclusively Danish, 
but Sylt, Amrum, Féhr and the halligen are all 
Frisian. Only Pellworm and Nordstrand are 
German. 

“De will nich diken, mut wiken” (If you will not 
dike, you must go), runs a local proverb, and the 
Prussian government, a few years ago, took in 
hand the protection of the halligen against the 
sea. The largest hallig, Oland, which possesses a 
church, is now fairly well protected, but the risks 
encountered in the smaller halligen are still very 
great. 

In summer there are pastures, covered with 
coarse grass, upon which cattle thrive, round some 
of them; but for many months these pastures lie 
under water, while the cattle find shelter in sheds 
by the houses, and all the buildings are in immi- 
nent danger from the sea. Sometimes everything 
is swept away, and the inmates with difficulty save 
their lives. Even then the dweller on a hallig has 
been known to return, rebuild his house, and re- 
commence his existence in these dreary wastes. 


o-9 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


HEN a mob of six hundred Mohammedan 

W pilgrims on board the ship Sirius were 

terrified almost to the point of mutiny by 

a terrific storm at sea and gathered on deck to 

demand that the captain either stop the tumult of 

the waves or yield to them the command of the 

ship, the lives of all on board were saved by a re- 

markable intervention. Mr. J. E. Patterson tells 
the story in Sea-Pie: 

We possessed a friend that we had not thought 
of in connection with a crisis like this— Denis, a 
pig. He came to our aid at that most critical mo- 
ment, and proved to be the best help we could 
have had in the circumstances. By some means, 
probably the rolling of the ship, his sty door be- 
came unfastened and out he leaped, grunting in 
satisfaction at his sudden liberty. He ran along 
the deck aft, but he could not go far, for the crowd 
was too great. The foremost members of it saw him 
making his aimless charge—a charge that ap- 
peared to them to be full of diabolical intention. 
Then what a hullabaloo there was! Pandemonium 
let loose! 

“A pig! A pig!” the pilgrims yelled in half a 
dozen different tongues, all heightened and 
intoned with religiou8’ fear. Then over hatches, 
winches and their fellows’ heads scrambled those 
who were nearest to Denis, as if they fled from 
the very Prince of Darkness. It was a wonder that 











Said Thrij » Tae done my chores; 
- And mith cut my playtime shorter. 
But Iwont read the baseball scores; 
Til mow the lawn and carn a quarter; 
Then off to town Ill gaily tramp 
And buy a bright new green 
Thrift Stamp!” 








Sh hurifty John and Shuifly Jane 


“By Aethur Guiterman, 





Said Thrifty Jane,"Tue done a lot! 
Tve washed the plates and fed the bunny. 

And now Il weed the plot 
And eam a little extra money. 

Then Ill put. on my Sunday guimpe 
And buy a nice new green 


Thrift Stamp! ‘ 








Times. They are one of the results of the great 
manndranke of 1634. There was in that year a 
large and prosperous island province, called Nord- 
strand, off the coast of Schleswig- Holstein. On 
Sunday, October 11, in the evening, a great storm 
arose, accompanied, it is said, by an earthquake, 
and in ten hours all that was left of the province 
were the two small, most southerly islands of the 
North Frisian group—Pellworm and Nordstrand. 
Churches, houses and mills, of which there were 
many, all sank into the sea, and Rungholt, the 
wealthiest town of the province, is now commem- 
orated by the Rungholter Sand. Seven thousand 
six hundred people were drowned. 

Here and there a high mound emerged from the 
waters, and in course of time Frisians from Hol- 
land came and built their cottages on the summits 
of these mounds, terming them halligen. Except 
on Oland, the largest hallig, there are no trees on 
the halligen, no fuel except that obtained from 
submerged beds of peat, and no fresh water ex- 
cept rain water collected in butts. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the halligen them- 
selves to attract the adventurous fisherfolk who 
live on them, and the inducement that has drawn 
thei there lies in their surroundings. Round about 
stretch vast expanses of sand dunes and mud 
flats, most of which are exposed at low water. 
Those are the home of countless thousands of wild 
fowl. So numerous are the birds that at one time— 
before the law forbade it—a dweller on a hallig 
could make a living merely by collecting the eggs 
of gulls and ducks. Oysters, also, abound, and 
seals are not uncommon. 

But the wild fowl, captured and sent alive to the 
markets —they are rarely killed —constitute the 
main industry. Wild geese, wild duck, widgeon and 
teal predominate. A short time before the war no 
fewer than fifty-six thousand wild ducks were dis- 
patched in one year from three of the islands to the 





some of them did not go over the side in their 
horror. The others caught the cry and repeated 
it. Heedless of wind and rushing seas, of the heavy 
rolling of the ship and of everything except escape 
from the dreaded enemy, aft went the whole mass 
helter-skelter, with grunting Denis at their heels. 
As the pig passed the door of the second engi- 
neer’s berth, at the forward end of the alleyway, 
the engineer, standing with his head out, caught 
the situation at a glance and gave Denis a whack 
on his rump that caused him to send up a squeal 
and double his pace in the pursuit. Never before 
was a deck cleared of such a crowd in a tenth of 
the time, and so effectually. Within a single minute 
there was not a Mohammedan to be seen above 
the hatchways. 

Then the captain, quick to benefit by Denis’s 
timely appearance, shouted an order to clap on 
all hatches; and every man of our crew—except 
himself, the helmsman and the engineer and stok- 
ers on duty below—leaped to obey the order. That 
capped the situation. The pilgrims were prisoners, 
in safe quarters, and they remained so until the 
following day, when finer weather allowed us to 
release them. 

But poor Denis had to pay with his life for the 
valuable assistance that he had given us. The 
mate predicted that the tragedy would occur. 
When the pilgrims were once more on the upper 
deck, they began to clamor for the life of the 
porker. They swore that he had been let loose to 
contaminate and drive them below; and if they had 
known of his being there, not all the forces in 
Christendom would have induced them to be his 
fellow passengers. They said that a penance would 
have to be performed by every individual of the 
party, and were doubtful whether the whole pil- 
grimage would not, even then, be in vain. 

Denis was at once led out to sacrifice and 
slaughtered before the eyes of the gathering, with 








the steward officiating as butcher priest. The pil- 
grims then dispersed and went sullenly about their 
affairs. For several days we smiled hugely, cogi- 
tated at intervals on the vagaries of religions, and 
enjoyed the succulent flesh of our peace offering. 
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BUILDING UP LUCIUS 


OT long ago The Companion related a few 
N anecdotes of leisurely passenger traffic, 
North and South. They have evoked another, 
a little story of a New England branch trolley line 
that serves the needs of the farmers in a remote 
valley, and connects with the main line between 
the two nearest towns. A visitor, descending at 
the junction on his way to visit a farmer relative, 
found the local-line car ready and waiting. He 
swung briskly aboard. Minutes passed—five—ten 
—fifteen—and still the car did not start. 

“What are we waiting for?’’ he asked his neigh- 
bor. 

‘Waitin’ fer Lucius,” was the answer in a tone 
of tolerant apology. ‘‘ He has to have his lunch, 
and ’tain’t good fer him to swaller it hasty. He’ll 
start her up in a jiffy now.” 

“Who is Lucius—the motorman?” inquired the 
visitor. 

“Yep. Kind of delicate, Lucius is; been clerkin’ 
and couldn’t stand it; took this job mostly ’count 
of his health. But doctor told him he’d need lots of 
buildin’ up, besides what fresh air could do fer 
him, ’fore he’d get back his stren’th; told him to 
get outside all the milk and eggs he’d hold, and 
Lucius is livin’ up to orders faithful. It happens 
reel handy fer him, too, his married sister livin’ one 
side the tracks here to the junction, and his uncle’s 
best pasture lyin’ on tother. Any stop, ef he feels 
a cravin’ or a hollerness, he jest steps off inter 
Uncle Joe Pedbury’s field and milks the nearest 
cow, or runs across to Emma’s barn fer an egg, ef 
he ain’t time to go up to the house. And sometimes, 
ef he’s extry gone, he risks a couple of minutes 
more and takes an egg and milk; jiggles ’em up 
together in his mug and enjoys a milk shake. 
That’s how ’tis to-day, I guess; makes a sort of 
late start, ef you’re feelin’ hurried; but then, 
Lucius, he generally makes up time.” 

“Convenient arrangement for Lucius, certainly,” 
snapped the traveler, casting an impatient eye 
upon a stoutish young man just scrambling aboard, 
wiping his lips on the back of his hand. ‘ But 
rather less so for the public,” he added ironically. 
“Ts some other member of the family ready to feed 
him at the terminus? A brother at the fruit stand 
or a sister at the candy counter?” 

“No, sir,” said the native, quite unaware of 
irony, ‘Lucius ain’t got any brother nor any other 
sister, and there ain’t any candy counter, any- 
ways. But next the waitin’ room is his aunt’s 
bakeshop, and Lucius doos git round a good many 
pies. He’s put on fifteen pounds sence the season 
begun; yes, sir, Luciusis buildin’ up, rapid!” 

“If he is,” murmured the strange passenger as 
the car started with a jerk at last, ‘it’s apparently 
the only thing that’s likely to happen ‘rapid’ on 
this line!” 
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THE FEMALE OF. THE SPECIES 


E usually think of roosters as proverbial 

fighters and of hens as decidedly lacking 

in spirit. On occasion, however, the hens 
can be as brave as the bravest. I once witnessed, 
writes a subscriber, an exhibition of courage on 
the part of a hen that deserves to be recorded. 

She was a white topknot of eccentric dispo- 
sition—which is one way of saying that she pre- 
ferred to select her own nests. She chose the spare- 
room bed for that purpose, and had accumulated 
four eggs before she was discovered and ignomin- 
iously shooed out of the window. Highly indig- 
nant, she disappeared under the barn, whence she 
emerged several weeks later with eleven chicks. 

Beyond introducing the eleven into the kitchen 
one day when the door had inadvertently been 
left open, Madam White displayed no more eccen- 
tricity than any other hen. But one day there 
arose a mighty uproar in the back yard. Such a 
cackling, squawking and peeping surely portended 
dire calamity. We rushed to the door just in time 
to see a hawk getting the surprise of his life. He 
had evidently swooped down for one of the chick- 
ens, and Madam White, with beak and claws and 
wings, was giving him a drubbing that threatened 
permanently to disable him. 

Suddenly a dark shape swept down to the ground, 
there was a piercing peep, and Madam White 
turned to see the hawk’s mate in the act of seizing 
one of her brood. Quick as thought, she flew to the ° 
rescue. Up into the air went the hawk, and with it 
went Madam White. The hawk tried its best to 
shake her off, but the hen hung on, fighting des- 
perately, until the hawk was forced to drop the 
chicken and beat a retreat. 

Madam White came to earth with a thud anda 
flop, gathered her flock about her, and retired to 
the shelter of the currant bushes, where she talked 
about the occurrence in gutturals for some time. 
Neither of the captured chickens sustained any 
serious injury, and the old grenadier brought the 
entire brood to maturity. 
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THEY WERE JUST WAITING 


Tie very peppery president of a manufactur- 
ing company in Ohio makes himself so disa- 
greeable over trifles that it is a delight to the 
men who work for him when something occurs to 
upset his arrogance. 

One cold winter morning he was storming 
through the plant and, as usual, looking for some 
one upon whom to vent his ill-humor, when he 
caught sight of two men idly warming themselves 
by the fire in the forge shop. In a rage he roared: 

‘‘What are you two fellows waiting for?” 

“We're waiting for pay day and five o’clock,” 
one of the men replied with a grin. 

The president called the superintendent and or- 
dered, “Discharge those two fellows at once.” 

“IT am sorry,” said the superintendent meekly, 
“but I can’t discharge those men. They belong to 
the Lake Shore Railway, and are going to switch 
our Cars just as soon as we finish loading.” 
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A MYSTERIOUS LANGUAGE 


FRENCHMAN who was learning English 
read a little every morning in an English 
newspaper. One day he was sorely puzzled. 

‘‘What ees this?” he asked a friend. “Your Eng- 
liss ees a puzzle.” 

The friend took the paper and read: 

“Should Mr. Binks, who sat for the Mudville 
constituency in 19—, consent to stand again and 
be run, he would probably have a walk-over.” 
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SONG OF THE SANDMOBILE sy wararison tone 


Oh, the Sandmobile is the car for you 
When summer time is here, 


When the beach lies plain as a level lane, 


And the old sea’s tossing near. 

Hand on the wheel, eye on the track, 
The wild wind in your face— 

And the one that meets a salt wave first 
Is the one that wins the race. 
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FROM A TO IZZARD 


By May Myrtle French 


AT had been a prisoner for a long time 
N with a sprained knee, and at last his 
patience gave out. 
‘*Roll my chair away from the window,’’ 
he said to Rose, his older sister. 
Rose knew why he had suddenly lost all 
interest in looking out of the window. It was 


because there was no use watching for Zeb | 


Rawson, his chum, for Zeb had gone away to 
visit relatives in the next town. 

‘I’m tired of that old street,’’ Nat said 
soberly. He turned away his head. 

Then Rose thought of a game. ‘‘Let’s stay 
at the window a little longer,’’ she proposed, 
‘tand play ‘From A to Izzard.’ ’’ 

‘*T don’t know what that is,’’ Nat answered. 
He did not look at all interested. 

Rose drew up a chair and sat down. ‘‘Izzard 
is an old name for the letter Z,’’ she explained. 
‘*And so from A to Izzard means the alphabet. 
The game is for us to find twenty-six things 
in the street that begin with the different 
letters of the alphabet. The things must be 
objects that move. We’ll take it by- 
turns, and whoever doesn’t get 
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|for the storm, was umbrellas; V was vines; 
}and a wagon rolled by at just the right mo- 





Oh, the Sandmobile is a jolly thing 
When school is over and done, 


And the sand is hot in the sun. 
With a hip hurrah and a hip hooray, 
In glad vacation weather, 


You race to win when the tide comes in— 


And you always win together! 


TOO ILRI RRA LUM 

N worried Nat for a time; then a newsboy 
ran down the street and made it all right. Rose 
pointed out an officer for O, but P was an 
obstinate letter, Nat found. He looked up and 
down the street and shook his head. Then all 
at once he laughed aloud. ‘‘Parrot!’’ he cried. 
‘*T’m glad they hung that fellow in the front 
window to-day !’’ 

Rose racked her brain over Q, but at length, 
when she was almost beaten, she spied a quilt 
swinging on a line in some one’s back yard. 

A boy on roller skates came along for R; 
but S was a hard nut to crack. It took the 
weather to decide that for them. There was a 
splash of raindrops on the pane, and Rose 
exclaimed, ‘‘Shower!’’ with a triumphant 
laugh. 

‘*Tree!l’’ Nat cried, in turn. ‘‘See, the wind 
is moving the maple!’’ 

U, which would have been very difficult but 


ment to stand for W. 

Then came X. Nat was almost ready to give 
that up when he saw a swinging sign that was 
marked ‘‘DIXON”’ in large black letters. ‘‘I 





And the blue waves roar on the yellow shore 


wonder if I could use that X?’’ 
he asked doubtfully. ‘‘ But, no, it 
doesn’t begin a word. ’’ 

‘*Well, use it anyway,’’ Rose 
said, ‘‘because I may have to take 
something just as foolish for Y.’’ 
She was right; Y almost stumped 
her. But after a while she pointed 
to a young man. ‘‘Youth!’’ she 
cried. 

Nat was much excited. ‘‘We’re 
even now, but, O Rose, I’m afraid 
I’m going to lose out with old 
Izzard!’’ He craned his neck and 
gazed this way and that, but he 
could not find any object that began 
with Z. Then he saw something 
that made him forget all about the 
game. A small boy was racing up 
the street through the rain. 

**T thought he wouldn’t be home 
till to-morrow!’’ cried Nat. ‘I 
thought he wouldn’t be home till 
to-morrow, and here he is!’’ 

The front door banged, and feet 
eame flying up the stairs. Zeb burst 
into the room. He had come home 
unexpectedly, he said. 

A little later Nat told him about 
the game. ‘‘But I got stumped at 
the very last letter of all,’’ he con- 
fessed. 

Zeb laughed. ‘‘Didn’t you see 
me come running up the street?’’ 

‘*Why, yes,’’ Nat answered, won- 
dering what he meant. 

‘*Well, don’t I begin with Z?’’ 
asked Zeb. 

The children shouted. ‘‘We came 
out even, after all,’’ Rose said. 
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SUSANNA, LOST 
AND FOUND 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


LTHOUGH Susanna Brom- 
A field lived two hundred years 
ago she was very much like 
the little girls of to-day. She did 
not like to sit still long, and she was very fond 
of wondering about things. She wondered 
most where the little path went that ran 
through her mother’s flower garden, through 
the hedge and then down a long hill toward a 
wood. The path had been in her mind ever 
since the family came to live in that village—a 
village that, by the way, is now a great city. 
But she had never found out. 

One pleasant summer day Mr. Waitstill Bax- 
ter, the stage driver, stopped in front of the 
house with a letter that contained bad news. 
It said that Great-Aunt Priscilla Ayer, who 
lived in the next town, was ill and needed her 
niece, Mistress Bromfield. Waitstill Baxter said 
that he would hold the stage half an hour, and 
immediately Susanna’s mother began to bustle 
round at a great rate, preparing to go. 

She let Susanna pack her bag, and it was 
not until the stage was about to move off that 
Susanna realized what was going to happen. 
Then her lip began to tremble. 

Her mother leaned out of the stage to kiss 
her again. ‘‘ Be a good child,’’ she said. ‘‘Since 
your father is away, I have sent for Mistress 
Eliza Pym to take care of you until I shall 
return. Here she comes, now.’’ Su- 








stumped wins the game. Now, then, 
A is for—automobile, of course! There 
go two automobiles this minute. ’’ 

Nat turned his head and looked 
out. ‘*B is for baby,’’ he said, but his 
voice did not sound as if he were 
much interested. 

Rose wished a cat would come along 
for C, but none came, and so after a 
while she chose coat tails; there were 
plenty of coat tails in the street, and 
they were all moving. Her choice 
made them both laugh, and Nat’s 
face brightened a little. 

D was easy, fora dog ran into sight 
at just the right moment; but E was 
very hard. Rose decided that she should 
have to say ‘‘eyes.’’ She could see a 
pair of eyes now and then when some 
one glanced up at the window. 

Nat had a hard time with F until 
a florist’s cart full of bright flowers 
went by. At the same moment a girl 
pushed a gocart under the window 
and gave Rose two G’s; and there 
were plenty of horses for Nat’s H. 

Rose found I a very troublesome 
letter until the ice wagon turned the 
corner. Then, when Nat was almost 
in despair over J, an accommodating 
blue jay suddenly hopped along a 
limb of the nearest tree and solved 
the puzzle for him. K was a kite that 
a boy was carrying by; L was a 
leaf; and M, standing for man, was 
of course the easiest letter of all. 
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THE FLOWER 


BY CELIA THORNTON 


SOMETIMES IN MOTHER’S GARDEN 
I FIND A FLOWER SO SWEET 

IT’S ALMOST LIKE A MOUTHFUL 
OF SOMETHING GOOD TO EAT,— 


LIKE PINK ICE CREAM, OR PEACHES 
OR JELLY, RED-AND-WHITE. 

I HARDLY DARE TO TOUCH IT 
FOR FEAR I'LL TAKE A BITE! 


sanna’s eyes were so misty that she 
could searcely see the stage as it rattled 
out of sight. She did not care much 
for Mistress Pym, who was a good 
lady but much given to looking 
over the top of her spectacles at chil- 
dren. 

‘*T’m sure she will make me sew 
seams,’’ thought Susanna soberly. 

Sure enough, as soon as dinner 
was over Mistress Eliza made Su- 
sanna sit down on a hassock and 
gave her a long seam to sew. Then 
she went down the street on an 
errand. The little girl sewed six 
inches; then she got up and went out 
into the garden to pick flowers. 

The very first thought that popped 
into Susanna’s head when she reached 
the garden was the old thought about 
the little path. She went to the hedge 
and peered through. The path ran 
down the hill as straight as a seam. 

‘*T hate seams,’’ said Susanna to 
herself, ‘‘but I love the path. I’m 
going to follow it.’’ 

That was how it happened that 
half an hour later Susanna was run- 
ning joyfully about in the cool, deep 
woods that lay between her home 
town and the next, and that Mistress 
Eliza Pym, with her spectacles at the 
end of her nose, was hunting wildly 
through the village for a little girl 
who should have been sitting on a 
hassock sewing a long white seam. 

The little path went so far that 








Susanna after a while grew tired of following 
it. With her arms full of flowers and her mouth 
full of berries, she threw herself down under a 
big tree to rest. Being very tired and very warm, 
of course she fell asleep almost at once. 

She was wakened by the sound of a bell. The 
sound was faint and far-off, but Susanna knew 
it; it was the bell of Mr. Newsome, the town 
erier. Whenever anything important had to be 
told to the people Mr. Newsome went round 
ringing his bell and crying the news. Susanna 
pricked up her ears. 

The bell drew nearer and nearer. Mr. New- 
some, Susanna decided, must be crossing over 
to the next town to ery the news there. Clang! 
clang! ding-dong! went the bell. ‘‘Child lost! 
Child lost!’’ came the words. Clang! clang! 
ding-dong! ‘‘Child lost!’’ 

Susanna sprang to her feet. She noticed for 
the first time that it was growing dark. Child 
lost! Poor child, who could it be, she won- 
dered. Small Barbara Wales? Little Lucy 
Hill? She went hurrying in the direction of 
the bell. 

All at once through a break in the trees she 
eaught sight of Mr. Newsome. With her two 
hands cupped to her mouth she hailed him. 
**Hoo-00000!’’ she called. 

The ding-donging stopped short. ‘‘I will 
help you find the child!’’ Susanna called in a 
clear, high little voice. ‘‘I know these woods! 
I ean find her!’’ 

She turned and plunged into the heavy 
undergrowth. 

It seemed to her as she ran that the town 
erier was calling her name, but she would not 
stop. Time was too precious to waste. On and 
on she went, looking under bushes and peering 
behind tree trunks. Once she crawled into a 
hollow log, but she could find no one. Where 
was the poor lost child? 

Then the bell began to ring again. Susanna 
heard it whichever way she went. The louder 
it rang the harder she ran and the sorrier she 
felt for the child that was lost. All at once, 
as she dashed across a little clearing in the 
woods, she ran full tilt into Mr. Newsome. 
He seemed to leap toward her, she thought, 
but she dodged him and darted into the 
woods again, calling as she went, ‘‘I’ll find 
the child!’’ 

It seemed very strange to her after that that 
no matter where she ran she could see the 
town crier running, too. Once he plunged 





ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 
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THE ORATOR 


A FAIRY ON A TOADSTOOL, 
WITH A LOT OF THINGS TO SAY, 
IS THE VERY FUNNIEST OBJECT 
I'VE SEEN FOR MANY A DAY! 
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| through a thicket toward her with his arms 
outstretched, and once he stopped short and 
called to her in loud tones. But she always 
dodged him. What was the use of two searchers 
running in the same direction? She began to 
feel that Mr. Newsome was just a little bit 
stupid. 

The next time the pair met, a queer thing 
happened. Mr. Newsome jumped forward and 
caught Susanna by her flying dress. ‘‘You 
little mischief!’’ he panted. ‘‘What do you 
mean by this?’’ 

Susanna was indignant. ‘‘ Let go of my 
dress!’’ she cried. ‘‘I must find the lost child!’’ 

Mr. Newsome put down his bell and held 
his sides. ‘‘/’ve found her,’’ he said. 

Then poor Susanna understood. All this 
time she had been running wildly through the 
woods after—herself! She was shabby and 
disheveled; her hair was tangled, and her 
skirts were torn. She hung her head. What 
would Mistress Eliza Pym say to her now? 

But Mistress Eliza was too happy to scold 
very hard when the town crier led Susanna 
back. 

‘*T will finish the seam now,’’ faltered Su- 
sanna. 

‘You will go straight to bed,’’ Mistress 
Eliza said severely; but her voice was kind, 
and she did not look over the top of her 
spectacles. 

Before Susanna went to bed she had buttered 
toast and a glass of warm milk. They tasted 
very good, and the thought of bed was even 
better. As she drained the last drop of milk 
her head fell forward on her chest. ‘‘I’m—glad 





—I—found—myself,’’ she said. 
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DUAL STRENGTH 
- EXERCISES ° 


ROBABLY most boy readers of The Com- 
P panion know one of these exercises, Fig. 

17, as the Indian wrestle, and some may 
have tried the broomstick twist, illustrated in 
Fig. 4. The other twenty-two pictures show 
new ways of wrestling quite good enough to 
be placed with the old ones. 

All the strength tests shown in the accom- 
panying figures should be made with a friend 
of about your own weight and height. You can 
readily understand that if your opponent is 
much bigger or much smaller than you are the 
contest will be too one-sided to be interesting, 
fair or wholly safe. The exercises are arranged 
to test in succession the larger groups of 
muscles from the neck down. You will find not 
only that they are amusing but also that they 
will increase your strength. The back yard, 
the barn floor, the big attie—any space, in- 
doors or out, that is free from obstructions— 
will serve as a place to try them. 

As the illustrations indicate, the object in 
most cases is to see which one of you can force 
the other beyond the median line. The arrows 
always point in the direction of the movement, 
and of course the white figure is always work- 
ing in opposition to the black one. 

After you have locked arms in the neck test 
(Fig. 1) stand firmly on your feet and try, by 
using your neck muscles, to push your oppo- 
nent’s head back. 

In the two hand tests (Figs. 2 and 3) strong 
wrists and fingers count. These tests try out 
the flexor and extensor muscles. In either test, 
if you can bend your opponent’s hand back- 
ward, you win. 

In the forearm test, shown in Fig. 4, grip the 
stick tight and try to force it down. If it twists 
in your hands, you lose. 

The biceps and the triceps test (Figs.5 and 6) 
can be tried with the elbows resting on a table 
or on a box instead of on the knees, as shown 
in the figures. In the first test, as the arrows 
indicate, you try to bend your own arm farther 
and to straighten your opponent’s; in the sec- 
ond you try to straighten your own arm and to 
bend your opponent’s. 

The muscles that you test in the positions 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8 are the deltoids; the 
muscle called into play in Figs. 9 and 10 is the 
latissimus. After you have tried the tests you 
will have no doubt where those muscles are. 

In Fig. 11 you interlock fingers with your 
opponent and attempt to pull your arms for- 
ward. That tests the strength of your pectoral, 
or chest, muscles. 

The back test shown in Fig. 12 requires a 
strap round the hips of both contestants. 

The test for the muscles of the side is shown 
in Fig. 13. Lock arms with your opponent as 
in the neck test, and while he tries to bend 
your body in one direction you try to bend his 
body in the opposite direction. 

It may surprise you to discover that by push- 
ing your hand against your opponent’s, as in 
Fig. 14, you can test the muscles that cover 
your abdomen, but a trial will prove it. In the 
other abdominal test (Fig. 15) you must stand 
with your hips on a level with the hips of 
your opponent and must not attempt to squat 
down and get under him. If you succeed in 
lifting him off the ground, you win. 

Figs. 16 and 17 show tests for the gluteus 
muscles. The position in the first case is diffi- 
cult to maintain unless you steady yourself 
against a wall or by holding to some object 
with your free hand. The other gluteus test 
(Fig. 17) is the familiar lying-down leg wrestle, 
sometimes called the Indian wrestle. Lock 
;elbows, hook heels and try to push your oppo- 
nent over backward. 

The contest shown in Fig. 18 tests not only the 
muscles of the leg but also the muscle known 
as the psoas, which joins the back to the upper 
leg. As the figure indicates, you try to pull 
your foot forward and to bring your competi- 
tor’s with it. 

The three thigh tests (Figs. 19, 20 and 21) are 
so obvious that they need no explanation. The 
arrows indicate the direction of the effort. 

The last three figures (Figs. 22, 23 and 24) 
all show lying-down positions for testing the 
ieg and foot muscles. The last one, in which you 
try to bend back your opponents foot, is similar 
to the test for the hand shown in Fig. 3. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


ANY difficulties confront the inexperienced 
person who tries to make photographs in 
the mountains. Distances are deceiving; 

haze affects the plates or the films; the glare of 
the sun is usually very bright; dark green trees, 
blue sky, silvery water and sombre-colored rocks 
make a combination of colors that is hard to 
handle; the wind is troublesome; it is impossible 
to determine without an instrument whether the 
camera is level; there is trouble in carrying the 
camera, and danger to glass plates ; high summits, 
tall cliffs and deep cafions cause the same troubles 
that the city photographer has in taking pictures 
of skyscrapers, and on a much larger scale. 


THE HAND CAMERA 

The hand camera that uses films is the most 
popular instrument for amateurs. With a plate 
adapter and a tripod excellent results can be ob- 
tained in any kind of weather or light in which 
it is possible to take photographs; but the choice 
of a camera must depend on the preference of the 
photographer. The square box cameras are not 
so easily handled as the flatter forms with rounded 
ends, but they have some advantages. 

The quality of the picture that the camera will 
produce depends largely on the lens. Lenses of 
short focus are almost useless for distant views. 
They make the mountains appear so distant and 
small as to be hardly recognizable. They are all 
right for camp scenes or for any other pictures that 
can be taken from a point near at hand, but for 
general use in taking pictures of scenery a lens 
of long focus is necessary. 

The shutter should be such as to make possible 


exposures of any length from one one-hundredth 
of a second to three seconds, so that the exposure 
can be properly timed whether it be made in dense 
woods or in a dark cafion or on a bright mountain 
top. 

Since a tripod will be used only when the light 
is so weak as to make long exposures necessary, 
one of light weight will suffice for general use. In 
most cases a ledge, a boulder, a fallen tree or a 
stump will furnish the necessary rest for a time 
exposure. 

The photographer should test both camera and 
shutter before he starts on a trip to the moun- 
tains. He should be so familiar with his instru- 
ment that most of the work of manipulating it will 
be mechanical. 


THE REASON FOR GLASS PLATES 

Travelers in the mountains who wish to make 
good pictures of scenery should provide them- 
selves with a plate adapter and use glass plates. 
The reason is plain. It is necessary to focus the 
camera accurately and to “arrange” the picture as 
a composition; therefore, it is necessary to see it 
on the ground glass. Also, different occasions may 
require different kinds of plates. For running or 
falling water you may wish to use an instantane- 
ous plate, whereas for dull-colored cliffs or views 
in the depth of the forest slow orthochromatic 
plates are better. Many of the subjects will prob- 
ably be such as to require a time exposure. The 
best possible results are obtained from a slow or- 
thochromatic, or color-value, plate and a ray filter. 

For a trip of a month, when you are to be cut 
off from supplies, you will need from ten to twenty 
dozen films or plates. It is better to carry back 
several dozen films unused than to need and not 
to have a roll in some region where there are fine 
pictures to be had on every hand. 

If you take plates for use in a plate adapter, 
carry aS many as six double holders, which will 
give you twelve exposures a day; plate holders 
| must be loaded at night, or, if they are loaded in 











the daytime, it must be under a pile of blankets 
thrown over an extended tripod—a suffocating 
process. In the mountains there are no closets 
that can be used for dark rooms. At night, unless 
the moon is shining, it is necessary only to seek 
the shadow of trees or rocks out of the glare 
of the camp fire. If that is not possible, go a short 
distance from camp, turn your back to the fire, 
throw a blanket over your shoulders, and proceed. 
Starlight alone will not fog plates unless you are 
very slow. 


CARRYING THE CAMERA 

The best way to carry a camera in the moun- 
tains is to wear a heavy belt about an inch and a 
half wide and swing the camera from it on the 
left-hand side. Any harness maker can rivet two 
broad pieces of leather to the back of the carrying 
case, so that the belt will readily pass through 
them. In that position the camera is not in the 
way but is always accessible. There is nothing 
more exasperating to a mountain climber than a 
camera swung across his back, dangling first on 
one side, then on the other, every now and then 
thumping him in the ribs or pounding his fingers 
when he is doing some piece of rock work that is 
especially troublesome. Moreover, a camera car- 
ried on the belt is comparatively safe from damage. 

Unless you have a permanent camp it is better 
not to develop your exposures until you get home. 
Photography in the mountains is hard work. You 
will return to camp tired and hungry, willing to 
take life easy and to rest after the day’s tramp. 


AFTER A STORM 

In the mountains the best time for taking pic- 
tures is in the early morning or at sunset or just 
after a storm. At noon the rays of the sun are very 
strong, so that outlines are sharp and shadows 
deep. Although that. is true also for some other 
places, great distances in the mountains, when 
seen from high elevations, generally show more or 
less haze that, added to the deep shadows and the 





bright light, has a marked effect in flattening 
the negative. Near-by objects take well in 
cloudy weather. 

By far the best results are to be obtained 
just after a storm, when the rain or snow has 
cleared the atmosphere of dust and smoke. 
On such occasions the photographer should 
hurry to the high places. He will have no 
better opportunity. The photographer who 
knows the mountains welcomes a storm, 
cheerfully stays in camp when it rains, hails 
or snows and hastens to his work after the 
storm is over, well knowing that wonderful 
clowtds, shining rocks and clear distance in his 
photographs will be the reward for soaked 
feet and dripping garments. 


CHOOSING THE PICTURE 

The person who is not accustomed to the 
mountains finds it hard to learn what makes 
a good picture. Sometimes you can travel a 
whole day and not get a point of view from 
which a picture that is worth having can be 
taken. Choosing a good view requires judg- 
ment, experience and a great deal of natural 
artistic taste. On examining a summet’s col- 
lection of pictures you will usually find that 
not more than one third or one fourth of them 
are first-class. Many views that looked well 
on the ground glass will be flat and uninter- 
esting when examined in the finished picture. 

Mountain peaks with their tops cut off do 
not look well in a picture. It frequently hap- 
pens that in order to get the peak on the plate 
or into the picture it becomes necessary to tilt 
the camera away from the level. The result 
is that the sides of the mountain appear less 
steep, its height is reduced and it is generally 
distorted. Sometimes peaks impossible to 
climb from certain sides are made to appear 
with ridges that seem perfectly easy to ascend. 


USING A CENTRAL OBJECT 

The best mountain pictures are those that 
have a prominent central object and only a 
limited number of secondary objects to dis- 
tract attention. The central object may be a 
high peak, a waterfall, a cliff, a lake, a patch 
of woods, an open glade, a tree, a crevasse 
in a glacier, a stretch of water in a creek, a 
gorge, a bridge, a cabin, a bunch of flowers 
in a nook, a ridge, an open slope or any simi- 
lar object that may attract the eye because 
of its prominence. 

Bodies of water are always desirable in a 
picture. Winding streams are preferable to 
straight reaches of water. Parts of a lake 
shore are better than a large expanse of water 
in the foreground. Lakes from an elevation are 
always pleasing. A lake with a peak behind 
it, reflected in the water, is beautiful. A water- 
fall with a setting of peak or cliff always 
causes admiring comment. Open glades with 
small stretches of water, a few trees, a moun- 
tain background with fleecy clouds above, 
make attractive pictures. So, also, do snow 
fields on a mountain slope, a part of a glacier, 
a winding stretch of trail in the woods or along 
the foot of a cliff, a pack train or a person in 
mountain costume. 

It must be remembered that good stretches 
of trail are hard to get into a picture; and in 
order to have pack horses in a photograph the 
photographer must travel ahead and have the 
camera ready before the pack train comes 
along. It is impossible to hold loaded horses 
on a trail without their bunching or wandering. 


THE DISAPPOINTING THINGS 

The things that are likely to be disappoint- 

ing in mountain pictures are these: 1. Deep 

valleys taken from cliffs. (The depth is lost, 

and the whole thing looks flat. The trouble 

can be partly avoided if enough of the cliff 

edge is introduced into the foreground to af- 

ford a comparison.) 2. Mountain ranges taken 

from a distance, with an extensive foreground 

of plain or valley. (The mountains will show 

as unreal things, disappointing and deceiving.) 

3. Haze in the distance. (That will often kill 

the picture. What to the eye appears as a little 

haze may have great chemical effect on the 

plate. The same is true of smoke. The action 

of a filter intensifies rather than reduces the 

effect of smoke.) 4. Interiors of dense woods. 

(They are disappointing except as they illus- 

trate the botany of the woods.) 5. Mountain 

pictures with people in them. (They are not 

desirable unless the people are inconspicuous and 

intended as a contrast, to give an idea of the size 
of some object.) 

Wind at high elevations is likely to be very 
strong. The higher the elevation the stronger will 
the wind probably be. Gusts come apparently 
from the sky and whip over ridges with such vio- 
lence as frequently to upset the camera and the 
tripod and to make the photographer unsteady on 
his legs. Atmospheric difficulties must be learned 
by experience. Also, mountain light varies greatly 
and must be learned by trial. One great difficulty 
is to determine when the camera is level. Unless 
a compass is used and notes are made of direc- 
tions, most of the pictures from high elevations 
will be meaningless. 

And yet, with all its difficulties, mountain pho- 
tography is so fascinating that the results, if you 
take care in your work, will amply repay you for 
the effort. 
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MAKING A MAN OF HIM 


T was in a ruffled frame of mind that John 
Trumbull came out from his interview with his 
father. He had done fairly well at high school 

and had expected to be sent to college as the sons of 
the other well-to-do families in the town were sent. 
It therefore surprised him when his father said: 

“John, I’m glad you want to go to college. There 
is no reason why you cannot go. I’ll lend you the 
money without interest for five years. After that, 
I shall expect you to pay me savings-bank interest 
on any part of the principal that you have not 
been able to return.” 

John looked at his father in astonishment. “You 
don’t mean to say,” he cried, “that you are going 
to lend me the money?” 

“That’s it,’ said his father. “I hope, that the 
necessity of repaying me will save you from ex- 
travagance.” 

“Under those conditions, sir,” John retorted 
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PEACE 
DALE 


Knitting Yarn 
Save money—buy direct 
from mill. Thousands of 


women have done it. 
Why don’t you? Finest 


quality. All the popular 
shades. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


For FREE samples of forty 
colors, including Heather 
Mixtures, and story of 
Peace Dale community, 
write 

J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
25 Madison Ave. New York City 


Sole distributors of PEACE DALE MILLS 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., Manufacturers 
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- Black Reaniy 


Don't buy an ordinary bicycle. Get ¢ 
the Black Beauty—most inagnificent 
wheelinall cycledom, Buz/t in our 
own factory and shipped direct ; 
wholesale price. No middlemen’s 
profits! 

18 Exclusive Features 
Get our Catalog; select your 
model. 20 Styles. We ship at our 
own risk. Keep or return. No 
waiting to save up money. Months 
to pay—small amount on accept- 
ance, then §1 a week. 5.y7r. Guar. 


Get our factory prices 
Sundries ; first. Lowest in the 


country. TIRES, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 


Dept. Y67 Philadelphia 
Nad BeautifulNew 
Catalog in colors 
Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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Skin Troubles 
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You can stay at 

oo home in com- 

fort, get relief 

and progress steadily to a cure that will stay, if you 

diet and care for yourself properly and take our 

constitutional treatment which removes the cause. 
Let us tell you how. Write for free Bulletin Y-195. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hundreds of references to responsible people. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
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with a flush, “I think I should rather go to work 
at once.” 

“Very well,’’ his father replied calmly; “ but 
think it over for a week first.” 

It seemed so unfair to John that he started out 
that very morning to find a job; he wanted to show 
his father without delay that the world valued him 
much more highly than his own people did. 

At the first place where he applied he was told 
that the firm desired the services of a young man 
who had a trained mind and who was ready to go 
into business for good. He tramped all the morn- 
ing, but the only thing that was offered him was an 
opportunity to open boxes in a basement at five 
dollars a week. 

Before the end of the week, John said to himself 
that perhaps after all it would be better to take 
the education under the conditions his father had 
named and repay the money as soon as possible. 
He got temporary work in a department store for 
the summer, and was able to save enough to take 
two weeks’ vacation in the mountains. He found 
himself counting the cents more carefully than he 
had ever done before. Anything he could save for 
paying his own expenses at college would not have 
to be repaid to his father. 

When he reached the mountain clubhouse that 
was to be his home fortwo weeks, he found that 
the desk clerk had been taken suddenly ill. John 
did what he would not have done earlier in the 
season. He offered his services and got the place. 
He received his board free and had good wages 
and several hours of leisure every day. He deter- 
mined to show his father that it would not be 
necessary to lend him nearly so much money as 
they had thought at first. 

At the end of the first college year John had 
paid half his expenses, and, better than that, he 
had done well in all his studies. He had realized 
that it would be foolish to make an effort to pay 
his own expenses and not get his money’s worth 
in education. 

His father received his report gravely and with- 
out any special remark, except: 

“You’ve done well, John; I thought you were 
equal to it.” 

The next year he did a little better because he 
knew the ground; for one thing, he got a position 
in the college library. The third year he was look- 
ing ahead for vacation work, and got a place under 
the commissioner of highways, During the year 
he. earned a considerable amount of money by 
tutoring. 

By the end of the vacation he had paid all of 
his expenses for the year. Of course he was proud, 
but again all that his father said was: 

“Good work, John! I think you’re learning some- 
thing besides what you are getting from books.” 

The fourth year’s work was heavy, and upon his 
father’s advice he did not try to do quite so much 
outside work. Still he succeeded in earning al- 
most two thirds of his expenses for the year. 

The young college graduate found a desirable 
position awaiting him, for there are always those 
who are eager for young men with education who 
have shown that they are of the right mettle. In 
two years he had paid his debt. When he handed 
his father a check for the balance of the indebted- 
ness, it was with an air of happy pride. 

“T shan’t have any interest to pay, dad,” he 
said, ‘‘and you’ve got your money to use.” 

His father looked at him shrewdly. “How do 
you feel now about going to college in my way?” 
he asked. 

“T think you were a wise old dad,” said John. 
“If you had given me the money, I guess I should 
have rollicked a good deal and got through college 
only about half prepared. Your plan made a man 
of me.” 

His father held out his hand, and John grasped 
it firmly. 

“You may be interested to know,” the older 
man explained with a twinkle in his eye, “that 
every (dollar you have paid me has been reinvested 
in your name in first-class securities. When you 
are ready to go into business for yourself, I think 


ticular way of getting through college.” 

“T can’t thank you enough,” said John as soon 
as he could speak. “I’ll admit that at first I 
thought you were close and hard, but iow that 


my father and I’m your son.” 
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A DINNER-PLATE TOP 


ERE is a top that any boy can make and 
H that, when properly constructed, will spin 
from five to ten minutes. The only materials 
that are needed are two spools, a dinner plate 
and some sealing wax or glue. In selecting a 
dinner plate choose a heavy one, for the heavier 








53rd Year. Young men and aie women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
be spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
00 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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H-GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Comaina Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three months before de- 
ciding. If unsatisfactory we return your money 
and take back machine at our expense. We 
offer choice of seven styles (foot treadle, electric 
and rotary), guarantee for 25 years, pay the 
freight, and sell at a very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 




















the plate the longer the top will spin. If you use 
sealing wax for making the fastenings, warm the 
plate slightly over a stove before you apply the 
wax. With glue that will not be necessary. 

First, fasten a whole spool exactly in the centre 
of the upper side of the plate. Then saw another 
spool in halves at right angles to the hole, plug 
the hole in one of the halves with wood, and in the 
plug fasten a suitable peg. The projecting point of 
a short wire nail makes an admirable peg. After 
you have inserted the peg, fasten the half spool to 
the centre of the under side of the plate. 

To spin the top, wind the upper spool with 
twine, place a round stick or a lead pencil in the 
hole for a handle and, grasping the pencil firmly, 
pull the string from the spool with a quick motion. 

Glue is much better than sealing wax for fasten- 


you’ll be gladder than ever that we took this par- | 


I’m older and understand I am glad that you're | 








ing the spools in place, but the work can be done 
more quickly with sealing wax. 












































































































62 Dishes) 
For 32 Cents 


The Wonders of Quaker Oats 


The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats 
serves 62 average dishes. So the cost is 
one-half cent per dish. 

It contains as 
much food value, 
measured by calo- 
ries, as six times its 
weight in perch, in 
young chicken or 
potatoes. 

And as much as $3.50 buys in meats, eggs 
and fish, on the average. 





Costs 11 Times Quaker Oats 
Per 1000 Calories 





That 32-Cent Package Contains 
As Many Calories As 


53 Cans Tomatoes Or 80 Bananas 

Or 21 Cans of Peas Or 750 Oysters 

Or 50 Large Potatoes Or 89 Eggs 

Or 9 lbs. Veal Cutlets Or 7 Loaves Bread 
Or 43 Ibs. Lobster Or 22 Ibs. Perch 











Yet Quaker Oats 
is the best food that 
any price can buy. 

Analysis proves —_— 
it almost the ideal s¢s 12 Times Quaker Oats 
food. And Nature i eR Cae 
has made it uniquely delightful. 

Note how other foods, at this writing, 
compare with Quaker Oats in cost. 








% Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 5c Canned Peas 54c 
Round Steak 41c Young Chicken $1.10 
Veal Cutlets 57c Hen’s Eggs 60c 
Average Fish 60c Dried Beef 70c 








Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Every large 
package served in place of meats saves you about $3. 


Quaker 
Oats 


With That World-Famed Flavor 


Quaker Oats is flaked from queen grains only— 
just the big, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 

It has won first place in a hundred countries 
because of its exquisite flavor. Yet it costs no extra 
price. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages 


Nea with Removable Cover 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


[The first of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


N the past few years it has grown apparent that 
I the success of religious education is just as de- 

pendent as that of any other kind of education 
upon expert organization and guidance. Further- 
more, the churches began some time ago to see 
that the necessary religious training of the young 
cannot be compressed into the limited time avail- 
able on Sundays, but must extend beyond the 
Sunday school and take in wider opportunities. 

Not many years ago the Sunday school was re- 
garded as the only medium through which the 
ehureh could instruct the young. The teacher 
taught faithfully the appointed lessons, compiled 
and prepared by a duly accredited committee, and 
the child listened and recited. It was all carefully 
and conscientiously done, but it lacked spontane- 
ity. It needed a broader field and more distinctly 
personal direction. 

As soon as the churches grasped that fact they 
accepted the responsibility. Having caught the 
new vision, they set themselves earnestly to the 
task of realizing it. 


THE NEW VISION 
That vision was this: to be most effective, the 
force behind the educational activities of a church 
should be lodged in one person—just as the elec- 
tricity for a whole community is generated in one 
power house; and from that source the energy 
should be transmitted intelli- 





and stand them side by side, but not touching, 
two feet from a fire. In a few minutes test the 
temperature of the water in both tins by dipping 
your finger in, or, better still, by using a ther- 
mometer. You will find the water in the blackened 
tin much hotter than that in the bright one. 

The reason is plain. The bright polished metal 
acts like a mirror and reflects the heat back to 
the fire, but the dull black surface of the other 
tin absorbs the heat, which then passes into the 
water. Here you have an explanation of the rea- 
son why water boils more quickly in an old black 
kettle than in a bright new one. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BETWEEN - 
SEASONS HAT 


VERY girl knows that there is a certain time 
of the year when an extra hat is almost nec- 
essary,—the season when it is too late in 

summer to rely wholly on the hot-weather hat 
and not late enough to put on a winter hat,—and 
that it is not always easy to find money for the 
indulgence. But the girl who knows how to sew 
can make at home one or two hats that will cost 
little and that yet will serve well for early fall wear. 
Sailor and toque shapes are the easiest to make, 
but unpretentious dress hats and hats of fancy 
shapes—the tam-o’-shanter, for example—are not 
much more difficult. The illustrations show four 

simple shapes. 
Frames in different styles, ready to be covered, 
ean be bought for fifty or 





gently and systematically in- 


seventy-five cents. Satin, 





to every department of the 
church life. 

The result has been that a 
new programme of religious 
education has been formed, 
and a new profession —that 
of director of religious edu- 
cation—has come into being. 

The ordinary minister has 
neither the time nor the spe- 
cial training to plan and con- 
duct such a programme. 
Many pastors of compara- 
tively small congregations, it 
is true, are preparing them- 
selves for the work; but 
where the work must cover 
a large field trained special- 
ists from among the laity are 
put into service—men who 
can devote themselves entire- 
ly to the purpose in hand. 


A DIRECTOR OF 








silk, Georgette crape and 
taffeta are all suitable ma- 
terials for making a fall hat. 
Ribbons and such little or- 
naments as are needed can 
often be found at bargain 
prices. The work of making 
a hat is not difficult. 

The frames come in two 
sections, crown and brim, 
which are held together 
merely by clips, and so can 
easily be taken apart. Al- 
ways make the top of the 
hat first. Cut a piece of ma- 
terial large enough to make 
the crown and to extend an 
inch or two down on the 
sides. Baste it to the frame. 
Cut a strip of material long 
enough to go round the 
crown and leave an inch or 
two to spare. See that the 

















RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

A director of religious ed- 
ucation is not a pastor in the 
usual sense of the word. His 
training differs from that of the minister in that it 
lays marked emphasis on the science of education. 
The work resembles to some extent that of the 
Sunday-school superintendent, but it goes deeper 
into the active life of the church and extends over 
a much wider range. Perhaps the best definition 
of the office that can be offered is “ executive 
head of the educational work” in a church or a 
group of churches. 

A director oversees and manages all the educa- 
tional work in his particular field. He—or she— 
should be carefully trained and must be held re- 
sponsible for the results of his administration. 
Planning and carrying out the educational pro- 
gramme is his special business; that makes his 
position one from which he can exert a strong 
influence in many directions. 

Since it is with the educational side of church 
life that the director is concerned, he directs the 
growth of character not only by study but by 
means of play, of entertainments and of other 
healthful activities of body and mind. He first of 
all is an educator, a specialist in church life. It is 
his business to interpret the religious ideal by 
practical methods. 


A NEW PROFESSION 

The new profession offers unusual opportunities 
to young men and women. There are several in- 
stitutions that provide the necessary training. 
The course consists of three years’ work, part of 
which is the same as that required for the ministry; 
but the students specialize in the history of edu- 
cation, in psychology and pedagogy, and in organ- 
ization and method—particularly as they apply to 
religious growth. 

The Religious Education Association is a part 
of the work. A student is admitted to it only after 
he has had a four-year college course or its equiv- 
alent, and at least two years of special training. 

According to the records of the association, 
there are now more than one hundred and fifty 
professionally trained directors of religious edu- 
cation employed in the United States and Canada. 
Some of them have been working for eleven years. 
The figures prove that the idea has gone far be- 
yond the experimental stage, that the work is now 
a well-established enterprise. 


IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 

Some of the most successful work is in relatively 
small communities. In a little town of the Middle 
West, for example, a complete programme is pro- 
vided for all the boys and girls of the church. 
Games and social gatherings are planned to en- 
gage their interests outside regular school hours, 
and social activities and other forms of educa- 
tional stimulus are provided for their parents and 
for other adults. 

The plan as a whole promises greatly to enlarge 
the usefulness of the churches and to solve some 
of their most serious problems. Since the work 
deals principally with the young, it opens up a 
field of the richest promise. Directors of religious 
education have the opportunity not only to im- 
prove the Sunday schools but to bring together 
into one organization all the young people of the 
community. 
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The Absorption of Heat.—For this experiment 
you will need two empty tins, such as cocoa or 
coffee cans. They should be of the same size, and 
one must be brightly, polished on the outside. 
Blacken the other by holding it in the sooty smoke 
of a lamp or a candle. Fill the tins to the same 
height with cold water, straight from the faucet, 


Fig. 1. The brim is of Georgette 
crape laid in soft bias folds 


ends are cut on a “straight 
bias.” If the band is to lie 
tight and plain, make it 
three inches wider than the 
hat is high; if it is to lie in 
folds, make it about six inches wider than the hat 
is high. 

Fit the band to the frame and indicate with pins 
where the seam is to be; then remove the band 
and make the seam on a machine, for a hand- 
made seam is not strong enough. Turn the band 
and draw it over the crown; if it is too wide, use 
the extra width in little folds. Insert a piece of 
wire in the top edge of the band and'sew the wired 
edge in place round the top of the hat with the 
long-and-short stitch. The stitches will not show 
if they are set very close to the wire and the thread 
is drawn tight. 

The brim in Fig. 1 is novel and simple; it is com- 
posed merely of Georgette crape laid in soft bias 
folds over the rolling brim of the frame. It needs 
no wiring. Sew the brim to the crown and finish 
the hat with a narrow band of ribbon. 

The brim of Fig. 2 and that of Fig. 3 are made 
in the same way. Take apart the two sections of 
the frame, and lay flat on the brim a piece of ma- 
terial that more than covers it. Draw the material 
smooth and pin it carefully all round the outer 
edge of the brim. From the centre of the goods 
cut out an oval piece considerably smaller than 
the inner measure of the crown. At points an inch 


or two apart snip the inner edge of the material. 


until the edge can be basted smooth on the inner 
side of the crown. After basting it in the crown, 
cut the material at the outer edge to within an 
inch of the brim. Turn the extra inch under the 
brim and sew it in place. Insert a wire in the outer 
edge of the piece of material that you use to cover 
the under side of the brim. Sew the wired edge in 
place with the long-and-short stitch. Then cover 
the under side of the brim as you did the upper part. 
Sew the brim to the crown, and then line the crown. 

The whole hat shown in Fig. 4can be made at 
home, frame and all. Cut a band of buckram long 
enough to go round the head and sew the ends 
together. To give the rounded effect that is desir- 
able, take little darts both in the upper and in the 
lower edge of one half of the band. Bind the upper 
and the lower edge of the buckram band with 
wire, and reinforce each wired edge with a strip 
of cotton or some other strong 
material. Cover the band with 








in a little water until they are 
soft, remove them from the fire 
and press them through a 
strainer; add one half cupful 
of sugar and one half cupful of 
finely chopped walnuts. The 
dough can be handled easily 
if it is dusted with flour and 
rolled over a long, thin round 
stick. 
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A QUICK - WITTED 
GIRL 


[The twenty-second in The 
Companion series Earning 
Money at Home] 

YOUNG girl who lives in 

a small city in lowa not 

only found employment 

in her home town but opened 
the way for other girls to find it. 


There are seven dry-goods 
stores in the city, but only one 











The offensive lob is 
quite different. It is a 
stroke that requires 
care. Usually you will 
make it when your op- 
ponent lags for a mo- 
ment out of position. 
The stroke to be per- 
fect should be barely 
higher than the reach 
of the racket. If you 
put it too high your op- 
ponent has time to get 
under it and volley it, 
or even to get its high 
vertical bounce. But a 
ball tossed just high 
enough to escape the 
swinging racket is usu- 
ally a sure point, for 
its bounce is low and 
not perpendicular, as 
is that of a high lob. 
When your opponent 
runs in very close to 











the net, you must either 





of them even tries to keep up 
with the times. The proprie- 
tors of that one are two pro- 
gressive young fellows, ready 
to take up new things that seem likely to draw 
trade and to please their customers. 

One day the girl was in that store waiting for 
the change from some purchases that she had 
made, when she noticed a tired-looking woman 
who was looking at a shopping list. Hanging to 
her skirts were two querulous children who de- 
manded so much of their mother’s attention that 
finally in despair she folded the list and, putting 
it away, said to the clerk: 

“It’s no use; the babies are so fretful my mind 
is in a whirl. I shall have to come another time 
when I can leave them.” 

The girl immediately went to the office and, 
finding one of the proprietors, told him what she 
had just seen. She convinced him that the store 
was losing dozens of customers every week from 
exactly the same cause. 

‘“‘What you need,” she told him, ‘tis some com- 
petent, trustworthy person to take care of the 
children and amuse them while their mothers are 
shopping.” She went on to tell him of the play 
rooms and day nurseries that some of the great 
department stores in the cities provide for the 
children, and said that 
she should like to take 


Fig. 3. The 


pass her with a swift, 
accurate shot to the 
right or left, or send a 
good long lob over her 
head to the base line. A short lob is sure death for 
you against a good player. If she has a tricky 
service, the difficulties of good lobbing are mul- 
tiplied ; yet you will be wise to persist, for nothing 
is so likely to unsettle a net player’s game as to 
be repeatedly “lobbed over.” 

In doubles the lob is one of the most important 
strokes, especially when it is over the head of the 
server’s partner. Keep well in mind that when 
you are hard pressed the higher you knock the 
ball in lobbing the better. That is always your 
correct play when you are driven out of position. 

Sometimes a novice at the game gets the notion 
that lobbing is unsportsmanlike, and on that ac- 
count avoids the stroke. 
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GROCERY STORE 
(G renies store is a good game for young 


brim is made like that 
in Fig. 2 


people’s or children’s parties. It calls for 
numerous players and affords a great deal 

of fun, A leader is chosen, who lines up two equal 
teams on opposite sides of the room and gives 
. them distinguishing names, such 








as the reds and the blues, or the 





charge of such a room, 
and that she should need 
no expensive equipment 
—some old magazines, 
a few pairs of shears, 
some paste, a black- 
board, some chalk and 
some colored crayons 
would be all she should 
want. 

The man with whom 
she was talking hired 
her on the spot and 
agreed to pay her two 
dollars a day ; he did not 
even wait to consult his 
partner. 

How she has suc- 
ceeded appears from the 
increase in trade at the 
store. She is fond of 
children, and they like 
her; so they beg their 

















merchants and the farmers. If 
one team is composed entirely of 
girls and the other entirely of 
boys, there are likely to be inter- 
esting developments. An extra 
player is appointed to keep the 
score on a large sheet of paper 
fastened on the wall in full sight 
of both teams. 

A letter of the alphabet is se- 
lected, and the teams take turns 
in naming different articles be- 
ginning with that letter that may 
be found in a grocery store. Every 
time an article is named the 
score keeper puts to the credit 
of the team that named it as 
many marks as there are letters 
in the word. Each side tries, of 
course, to choose as long a word 
as possible; but often, since the 
time is limited, a short one has 
to be hastily taken. Cake, for ex- 











mothers to go to that 
store and leave them in 
the children’s room, 
where they can have a 
part in the games and 
the story-telling. The mothers are glad to be re- 
leased for a little while from the strain of tired, 
fretful children, and the far-sighted ;proprietors 
of the store are pleased with the fruits of their 
enterprise. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
TENNIS GAME 
VIL. Lobbing 
Tie value of lobbing is too little known. 


can be made at 


Many players have the false impression that 

all lobs are defensive, but it is not so. There 
is an offensive lob that is an extremely effective 
stroke. 

For a player to lob incessantly would of course 
be folly. It is a stroke that you must use with 
judgment, and always with one of these definite 
objects,in view: to check a rushing net attack, to 
force an opponent out of court, to stave off an 
attack and recover your position and bearings. 

The time for your defensive lob is when your 
opponent forces you well back and presses you 

hard. At such times a low or 





a short lob would be fatal. 





brocaded ribbon. Put the 
seam in the ribbon at the 
narrow side of the band, 
where the loose crown will 
hide it. To make the crown, 
cut a length of ribbon into 
several sections and sew the 
pieces together. Finish the 
top with a little taffeta flower. 
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Fig Bars.— Mix one cupful 
of sugar, one quarter cupful 
of butter, one egg, one half 
cupful of milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, one half 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
flour enough so that the dough 
can be rolled out a quarter of 
an inch thick. On one half of 
the dough spread a paste of 
figs ; turn the other half over 
the top, mark the whole into 
oblongs with a knife, put it 
on a cooky tin and bake it to - 
a golden brown. Cut it while 








It must be high,—the higher 
the better,—for the higher it 
goes the more time you will 
have to get back into position 
to receive the return, and 
the more difficulty your op- 
ponent will have in handling 
the stroke. It does not mat- 
ter how “funny” it looks to 
see the ball soar a hundred 
feet into the air. The ques- 
tion is, Does the stroke serve 
the desired end? If so, it is 
not “funny,” but good tennis. 

At first you will find it diffi- 
cult to keep a very high lob 
within bounds, but with 
practice you will learn to 
drop it near the line—better 
still, on a corner. Many a 
time the defensive lob will 
turn the tide of a rally; for 
if a high lob drops on a cor- 
ner of the court it becomes 
at once a dangerous attack, 














your opponent must get out 





it is warm. To make the fig 


of position, and you have 


Fig. 4. Both frame and covering 


because in order to play it | 





paste, wash and cut in pieces 
one pound of figs ; cook them 


Fig. 2. The material is drawn 
smooth over the frame 


ample time to take a com- 
manding stand at the net. 





ample, earns only four points, 
whereas chocolate gives nine. 
home If a team fails to produce a 

word in the specified time, one 

point is deducted from its score. 
If it misses an answer entirely, ten points are lost, 
and the opposing team has the privilege of starting 
afresh with any letter desired. The contest be- 
comes very exciting as the figures on the board 
mount toward the hundred mark set as the win- 
ning score. 

A variation of the game is to use the suggested 
letter for the first word only, after which each side 
must offer in its turn some word beginning with 
the final letter of the word last named. That way 
is harder and offers less chance for thinking up 


.| long words. A quick-witted team, however, will 


manage to pile up its own score and at the same 
time to choose words ending with a letter that will 
make their opponents’ turn a stiff one. Thus, the 
player who caps “rhubarb” with “borax” wins 
five points for his team and gives the enemy a 
letter that is hard to manage. 

Signs of the seasons, a very similar game to 
grocery store, not only is full of fun but wakens 
a keen interest in the outdoor world. It is played 
in the same way as the other, except that instead 
of naming groceries the teams name signs of the 
coming season that they have observed within the 
week. The long names of certain birds and plants 
add keen zest to the struggle, especially when 
the final letters are used. 

When a team can produce only “crow” after 
cudgeling its brain for a sign of spring, and the 
opposing team catches the final ‘‘w’’ and comes 
back promptly with “whippoorwill,” the fight is 
on in earnest. The first time the game is played 
no one will be prepared, and the nature lovers in 
the crowd will have things their own way. But 
they soon lose their ad vantage. 
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Doubles Play 


Inthe series How to Improve Your Tennis Game 
It is in the Girls’ Page for September 
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AN ECONOMICAL SOFA PILLOW 


GINGHAM sofa cushion that looks like silk 
is attractive and inexpensive. The effect of 
silk is obtained by puckering the material 

on the wrong side—a trick so simple that even a 
beginner in needlework can easily master it. 

Use a square yard of checked gingham that has 
| checks a quarter or three eighths of an inch square. 
The more varicolored the checks the better. Work 
on the wrong side of the material. Beginning at 
one corner, fold and crease diagonally the first 
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row of checks, and with a strong thread tack to-| sure it is just that shade. If it is, I shall get the 
gether the free points of each alternate square. | parasol for her.” 
Fold the next flat row of squares and tack them as| ‘But,’ the teacher suggested, “perhaps your 
before, but in such a way that the tacked places | mother already has a parasol like her dress.” 
alternate with those in the preceding row. It will “No, she carries her old black-and-white-striped 
save trouble to carry the thread from check to | parasol when she wears her lavender foulard, but 
: the white stripes have turned a bit yellow. This 
P| lavender one will be just the thing, if it is the right 
| shade. She can use it with her gray muslin, too; 
| she wears that to church on warm Sundays.” 
| ‘How do you know all these little things?” the 
| teacher asked. 
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“Why, from letters. I write two a week to 
mother, and she writes two a week to me. It is 
; the way we keep together. You see, when I[ mar- 
| ried a New Englander 1 knew that I should prob- 
| ably live in New England the rest of my life. 
| Father and mother have always lived in Indiana, 





BACK VIEW 


FRONT view witH | and very likely always will. None of us can afford 
SHOWING woRK in work at sae | 10 travel buck and forth very often. 0 the only 
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frequently and regularly.” 

The parasol did turn out to be of the right shade, 
and the young woman bought it. A few months 
later it happened that her mother was able to pay 
her an unexpected visit. On the very day that she 
arrived the daughter’s one servant left without 
notice. In her difficulty the young woman thought 
of her neighbor and friend, the teacher. 

“Could you possibly go to the train to meet my 
mother?” she asked anxiously. “‘Her train is due 
at four forty-five. I must stay and take care of 
the children, and Henry can’t leave his office. 
Could you go?” 

“Of course; your mother has never seen me, but 
I think I shall know her from her photograph.” 

“Mother will know you, too, from your photo- 
graph. I sent her the one you gave me, to look at.” 

The train was on time, and the teacher easily 
recognized her friend’s mother. On the way up 
from the station the older woman said: 

“I thought that servant would be leaving. ’'m 
not surprised. I could judge from little things in 
Mary’s letters that she was face to face with the 
servant problem.” 

As they neared the house the old lady quickened 
her steps. ‘‘That is it!” she said. ““The pictures of 
it were very good. And there are the roses that 
Mary has grown from the slips father sent her 
from our garden! That west window is in the 
room that I am to have. She sent me a plan of the 
house when she moved into it.” 

Frequent letters! Regular letters! Letters full 
of the small, sweet, homely, intimate details that 
make up so much of life! A family cannot always 
live in one house, or even in the same town or 
state, but it can always keep together. Love will 
keep it together, but love must be watchful and 
active. The dear intimacy between mother and 
daughter, especially, is made up of little things. 
When the daughter marries or leaves home to 
earn her living, she need not sacrifice that inti- 
macy; she can maintain it by her letters. 


eheck without stopping 
to elip it. 

Keep on tacking the 
rows until enough of the 
material has been worked 
to cover one side of the 
cushion. The alternate 
tacking underneath will 
eatch the checks on the 
right side into an odd de- 
sign of various shapes 
and colors. The silky ef- 
fect is caused by the way 
the light falls on the many 
little ridges. 

The other side of the cushion cover may be of 
plain gingham in a solid color, or of the same 
gingham puckered like the front. An entirely dif- 
ferent effect can be got from the same pattern by 
starting the work on a check of another color. 

A silk ruffle of black or of some color that pre- 
dominates in the pattern will give the pillow a 
suitable finishing touch and accentuate the silki- 
ness of its appearance. 
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WRITING HOME 
QO: day a teacher on her way to school saw 








SECTION OF 
COMPLETED 
PILLOW COVER 


@ young woman who lived next door to her 
standing absorbed before a shop window |: 
in which colored parasols were displayed. The 
teacher spoke to her twice before she got any 
answer, and even then the reply was the quite 
irrelevant remark, “I believe that lavender para- 
8ol is just the shade of mother’s new foulard!” 
“Your mother’s new foulard?” the teacher re- 
peated. ‘““‘Why, you haven’t seen it!” Mother and 
daughter had not met for several years. 
“No,” replied the other, “I haven’t seen it, but 
1 have a sample of it that mother sent me. I’m 
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I’m Hungry All the Time 


OTHER says she can’t “‘fill’’ me up. There’s 
only one thing I know of that seems to hit the 
spot when I want something to eat between meals. 
That’s Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. It tastes just 
like fresh-roasted peanuts — only better — Mother 
says that’s because it’s good for me. 
Ask your mother to get some for you, but be 
sure she gets Beech-Nut—that’s the kind that tastes 
so good and hasn’t any grit or bitter taste. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BrecH-Nut Packinc Co. ‘‘Foods of Finest Flavor’*® Canajouarie, N. Y. 
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& End That Film 
On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 






You Must If You Save Them 


HE tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but it 

does not end the film. Night and day, between the teeth 
and elsewhere, that film does constant damage. Most tooth 
troubles are now known to be caused by it. 


It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions of 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly increasing. 

Now dental science, after years of search, has found a 
way to combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the film 
goes. It lingers between the teeth. When you use it, it 
attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a 
ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the .coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any 
tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. You will realize then what a 
revolution has developed in teeth cleaning methods. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. 
The usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless activating method. Because of 
patents it is used in Pepsodent alone. This method is doing 
for millions of teeth what was never done before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved 
the results beyond question. Leading dentists all over 
America now urge its daily use. You are bound to adopt 
it when you know it, for your children and yourself. Cut 
out this coupon — now, before you forget it—and see what 
it means to you. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 








; | 
Send the Couponfora ' Ten-Day Tube Free 
10-Day Tube 1 THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 636, 
a ; h h feel - 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ote how clean the teeth fee P 
after using. Mark the absence of ! Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
the slimy film. Seehowtheteeth ' Name. 
whiten as the fixed film disap- ; 
pears. i Address 











Bip new optical invention comes at a most 
opportune time. The demand for field 
glasses has been so great that none are to be ob- 
tained except at exorbitant prices. Dispensing 
with the costly metal tubes and putting practi- 
cally the entire cost into the lenses, the ‘‘SAM- 
MIES’’” Vest Pocket Telescope compares in 
magnifying power with instruments costing sev- 
eral times as much. It is a practical, serviceable, 
Telescope intended for the use of soldiers, Boy 
Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each lens is mounted 
in a heavy zylonite rim, provided with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, black leather 
case is included. Weighs but an ounce—fits the vest pocket. 
HOW TO GET IT Send us $2.50 for one new youtty cobecsigtion (not your 
own) for The Companion, with 25 cts. extra, and we will 


send you “Sammies’” Vest Pocket Telescope, postpaid; or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 
NOTE. The Telescope is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them for getting a xew subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Magnifying power equals a 
high-cost binocular. 
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THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 


How to Raise Turkeys 


NLY a few years ago an authority on poul- 
QO try asserted that the time was soon coming 





when no turkeys would be seen in this 
country except specimens 
in museums. His predic- 
tion was based on the 
rapid decline in the num- 
ber of turkeys produced. 
Apparently, however, new 
ideas are ruling; we are 
hearing more to-day about 
turkey raising than we 
have heard for half a 
century. An increasing 
number of persons, partic- 
ularly women, who have 
always been the most suc- 
cessful turkey breeders, 
are showing interest in 
the king of barnyard 
birds. 

The turkey is the only 
purely American fowl. It 
was here when the white 
mah came, but has been 
greatly improved, so that 
now there are several dis- 
tinct breeds, of which the 
bronze is the largest and 
the one most in favor. 
Wild turkeys can still be 
found in many parts of the 
South and Southwest. They do not differ greatly 
from the domesticated turkey, although, perhaps, 
they are more compactly built. They are black- 
bronze in color. Many breeders make a practice 
of occasionally introducing wild stock, in order to 
keep up the stamina of the race. 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS 

The domesticated bronze turkey is very similar 
in appearance to its wild ancestors. White turkeys 
are frequently seen under the name of white hol- 
lands, and doubtless have been bred by choosing 
light-colored specimens from dark breeds. In 
somewhat the same way buff and red turkeys 
have been produced. The bourbon red is fairly 
common. There is also the narragansett turkey, 
which has been bred mostly in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and which takes its name, of course, 
from Narragansett Bay. In Europe black turkeys 
are common, and they are occasionally seen in the 
United States. The bronze is much the heaviest of 
all the breeds—the standard calls for thirty-six 
pounds in adults. White turkeys are among the 
lighter varieties, —twenty-six pounds,—and the 
others are of various weights. Because of its har- 
diness, the bronze is the favorite of the turkey 
raisers. The narragansett, however, produces a 
little finer meat and has an especially broad breast. 

Poultry men generally admit that it is not easy 
to raise turkeys, yet you will encounter no great 











THE BLACK 
TURKEY 


Common in Europe; 
occasionally seen 
in the United 
States 


difficulty if you observe some fundamental! pre- 
cautions — especially that of keeping the poults 
dry and free from vermin. 

In New England the turkey industry has been 
restored largely through the efforts of one woman, 
who has been signally successful. She makes no 
secret of her methods. She advises those who are 
to begin turkey raising to start in the fall, choos- 
ing heavy-bodied hens with broad backs, feet far 
apart and heads well set up. The next best way to 
begin is to buy eggs in the spring. 


THE RIGHT HOUSE 


Warm, sanitary houses with board floors seem 
to give the best results. A house fifteen feet long, 
nine feet wide and eight feet high is of a conven- 
ient size. Eight hens and one tom can be put into 
such a house. During the cold weather the houses 
should be cleaned out daily and dry straw should 
be supplied. Charcoal, grit and oyster shells should 
be kept before the breeders all the time. If corn 
is to be used as a ration in winter, it should be fed 
at night, and it is well to warm it. Ground wheat, 
oats and barley, with five pounds of beef scraps to 
a hundred pounds of mixture, may be kept before 
the turkeys all the time. It is considered to be a 
good plan to mix one pint of air-slaked lime with 
the feed. Sour milk is beneficial, especially in the 
laying season. Grain should be fed ina trough and 
not thrown into the litter, as with hens; otherwise 
the turkeys are likely to pick up too much hay, 
which will collect in the crops and cause trouble. 

Turkeys dislike close confinement and are 
likely to fret when kept in a house or a small yard. 
They should have all the range possible, at least 
for a part of the day. 

Probably turkey hens are at their best for 





THE BRONZE TURKEY 


The largest and the one most in favor 





breeding when they are four or five years old, 
especially if they can be kept with a good tom not | 
more than two years old. Four nests are needed | 
for each pen. A small packing case with a half- | 
concealed opening makes a good nest box. There | 
should be plenty of straw in the box and a china | 
egg to coax the turkey to make a nest. The box | 
should be roomy, for the turkey hen will spend | 
much time in it, even before she gets ready to lay. | 

The first eggs are likely to be laid in March. A | 
strong turkey hen should lay about thirty in her | 


first litter. It is best to have the early eggs hatched 
under acommon “chicken” hen. If the turkey hen 
is removed to another pen, she will soon begin 
laying a second litter of eggs, and those she her- 
self may be allowed to incubate. Plenty of grit, 
feed and water should be within easy reach; but 
oftentimes it is necessary to lift the birds off the 
nests, as they are remark- 
ably close sitters, and 
sometimes will not eat or 
drink for days if left to 
themselves. The result is 
that they become greatly 
weakened and are not in 
good condition when they 
leave the nests with their 
broods. Twenty-eight days 
are required to hatch tur- 
key eggs. 

The little poults are ex- 
tremely delicate at first 
and should be kept close- 
ly confined. For the first 
meal give them hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped fine, 
with a shake of red pep- 
per or ginger and a few 
chopped dandelions added. 
The breeder already men- 
tioned uses sting nettles 
instead of dandelions. 
When the poults are two 
days old, bread soaked in 
milk and squeezed dry 
may be given, but it is well 
to continue the chopped 
dandelions. Charcoal and chick grit should be 
kept before the poults all the time. If sour milk 
can be obtained, let them have all they will drink. 
A prepared turkey food is now on the market 
and is the best ration for the little poults after the 
first few days and up to the time they are three 
weeks old. Then they may have a mash of corn 
meal and mixed feed, cooked. Some breeders 
advise cooking. bones and adding the broth to 
the mixture. 


KEEPING THE POULTS DRY 

While the poults are young they can be kept 
in runs five feet square, but should never be let 
out of the house until the dew is off the grass. 
That is highly important. Young turkeys should 
not be allowed to get wet in any way during 
the first year of their lives. Afterwards they will 
be strong enough to shift for themselves. Grow- 
ing turkeys are best kept in houses that have 
the fronts partly open, but covered with wire 
netting. Portable houses are most convenient. 
A house six feet long, seven feet high and five 
feet wide will hold eight well-grown turkeys. 

While the poults are young it is a good plan 
to give them a teaspoonful of Epsom salts to a 
gallon of milk or water on hot days. A few drops 
of tincture of iron in the drinking water once or 
twice a week has also been recommended. 

One common source of loss is allowing the grow- 
ing turkeys to roost in the trees in the fall. That 
is not a safe practice, although the turkeys may 
like it. It is much wiser to keep the birds confined 
in well-ventilated sheds every night in the year. 
Keeping them warm and dry is one of the prime 
secrets of success. 


FEEDING 

If growing turkeys cannot be kept on fresh grass 
during the summer, grow lettuce for them. They 
must have something green, and lettuce is most 
satisfactory. Feed all they will eat three or four 
times a day. If you are willing to go to some extra 
pains, occasionally beat up a raw egg in milk and 
give it to the newly hatched poults. Nothing is 
better to give them a good start. Avoid feeding 
the breeders too{heavily on rich food or beef scraps 
in February and March, or the turkey hen will 
start to lay too early. The ist of April is early 
enough for the first eggs. June is one of the best 
months for hatching, for the poults will grow more 
rapidiy in three days with plenty of warm sun- 
shine than in three weeks of cold, rainy weather. 

The critical time in the life of young turkeys is 
when they “shoot the red.” That happens when 
the poults are four or five weeks old. Then the 
feathers begin to disappear from the head. The 
birds often seem languid and half sick, but some 
morning when you enter the house you will find 
the little heads all covered with red, and the birds 
much brighter. Usually the little toms “shoot the 
red” with little difficulty, but the little pullets 
often have more trouble. Then a raw egg beaten 
up in milk is a great help. 

Raising turkeys is not so easy as raising chick- 
ens, but it is interesting work, and a fine feeling 
of satisfaction comes at the sight of a flock of well- 
grown birds. Moreover, the demand for turkeys, 
especially for breeding stock, has made the indus- 
try more profitable than ever before. 
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IS IT MISCHIEF ? 


T was exasperating. Little daughter sat on the 
floor of the sewing room surrounded by a litter 
of gay-colored pieces of cloth from mother’s 

piece bag, spools of silk 
and thread and twist un- 
wound and tangled, col- 
ored buttons of every size 
and shape, and a glittering 
array of pins, needles and 
scissors. 

“Naughty girl!’ said the 
little one’s mother as she 
gathered up the disor- 
dered mass. ‘ Yesterday 
you took all the tin plates 
and covers from the pan- 
try shelf, and the day be- 
fore you pulled theribbons 
out of mother’s bureau 
drawer. You’re a naughty 
girl!” 

Little daughter’s baby 
brow puckered in a puz- 
zled frown, her mouth 
drooped in hurt lines, and 
two big tears spilled from 
her blue eyes. 

“Tm not naughty!” little 
daughter cried; and she 
was right. To be naughty 














It is most prolific of all 







—to do wrong willfully— 
was furthest from her 
thought. When she bal- 
anced herself upon a step- 
ladder and carefully lifted 
off the saucepans, the 
plates, the cooky cutters 
and the bowls from her 
mother’s immaculate 
shelves, and when she 
piled ribbons in a color- 
ful heap on her mother’s 
bureau, or delved into the 
depths of piece bag, work- 
basket and button box, 
she had but one impulse 
in mind, and it was not 
willful mischief but mere- 
ly the instinct to educate 
herself through her sense 
of touch. 

As she fumbled with the 
scraps of velvet, linen, 
woolen or cambric and 
crumpled them in her 
eager little fingers, she 
was experiencing new sensations—those of rough- 
ness, smoothness, softness and stiffness. The tele- 
graph wires of her nerves carried them to her 
brain, which registered them there and so helped 
her to think more clearly. 

Those fascinating, shiny tin utensils in the pan- 
try had interested the little girl because of their 
form. Some were round and some were square; 
some were thick and some were thin; some were 
deep and some were shallow. As the child had 
taken each from its shelf, she had run her finger 
round its edge, felt of it, learned its form; and, 
looking out of the pantry window from her perch 
on the stepladder, she discovered, suddenly, that 
the garden gate was square, that the maple tree be- 
side it had a curved contour, and that up in the sky 
hung a cloud that looked like a big, shallow bowl. 

If her mother had asked little daughter what 





THE MAHANEY HOUSE 


A good weather-tight turkey house 
with a yard attached 


she saw when she looked out of the window, and 
why she liked to handle the ribbons and the pans, 
she would not have been able to put her answer 
into words. But she did subconsciously resent— 
and so does every child—being taken to task for 
trying to educate herself. 

Our houses are filled with toy motor launches, 
grotesque figures that when wound up go through 
their ordained motions, elaborate toy railway sys- 
tems. and dolls whose clothes are sewed to their 
bodies; and in their instinctive efforts to educate 
their fingers children break and mar and tear 
and batter their playthings, not for the sake of 
mischief but to get at the root of things; to find 
out how they are made, and so to educate their 
senses. 

The play materials that will serve to educate the 
senses are so simple that their importance is often 
overlooked. They are those playthings that give 
children an opportunity to handle and feel differ- 
ent forms and textures and to perceive different 
colors. They include a roomy sand box, zinc lined, 
so that the sand may be dampened for moulding, 
many blocks of different shapes and sizes, picture 
puzzles, modeling clay, books with colored pic- 
tures, large colored crayons and a home black- 
board, colored pencils and paints, blunt scissors 
and stiff paper for cutting outlined paper dolls 
and animals, dolls’ dishes of all kinds and shapes, 
a tool box for the boy and a well-equipped sewing 
basket for the girl. Such things are the child’s first 


textbooks in the important art of training the 
senses, ; 
sg 


CLOTHESLINE - POST GAMES 


N the Family Page for July The Companion 

described several children’s games that can 

be played with the aid of a clothesline. The 
following are games of a similar nature that can 
be played with clothesline posts : 

Post tag. Each player has a post for a goal. The 
players run from post to post. The player who is 
“it” must tag one of them between posts. 

Ring the post. Players stand ten feet from a post 
and try to ring the top of the post with a hat, cap 
or hoop. The scores are kept as in other games. 

Sitting tether ball. Use any small, inflated ball 
like a tennis ball, or a ball made from a piece of 
cloth. Fasten it to a string tied to the top of the 
post. Two players sit on 
opposite sides of the post, 
and each tries to wind the 
string round the post by 
batting the ball with the 
hand in a direction oppo- 
site to that in which his op- 
ponent bats it. The player 
wins who winds the string 
up until the ball touches 
the post. 

Hit the post. Two players 
start from the same post, 
and each places one foot 
against the base and tries 
to hit the next post with a 
ball or bean bag. If he 
throws at the post and 
fails to hit it, he must pick 
up the ball or bean bag, 
run back to the post from 
which he made the throw 
and make another trial. 
When he hits a post he 
picks up the ball or bean 
bag, advances to the post 
that he has hit and tries 


THE WHITE 
HOLLAND 
TURKEY 


has a broad breast 











for the next; and so on in 


THE NARRAGANSETT turn until he has hit every 
TURKEY post. Whoever first makes 
acircuit of the posts wins. 

lt produces fine meat and In avariation of this game 


the players use a croquet 
mallet and ball or a golf 
stick and ball, and ad- 
vance from post to post in 
the manner described. 
Races round the posts. 
Players may run in com- 
petition with one another 
by starting each from a 
different post, running 
round all the posts to the 
starting point one or more 
times, as they may agree. 
The most exciting races 
are relay team runs. Each 
runner of a team takes 
his turn in covering the 
course, but he must not 
start until the preceding 
runner of his team touch- 
es him at the starting post 
of that team. If there are four posts, it is better to 
assign each team two adjacent posts round which 
to run. To prevent starting too soon, require each 
runner to carry and to pass to his successor a stick 
or other object. Variations such as running back- 
ward and hopping add to the interest of the races. 
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APPLE ALLIES AND MARASCHINO 
PIPS 


E have all tried our hands at making 

W candied orange and watermelon, but the 

candied apple is a new confection to most 

of us. It comes from Wenatchee, Washington, in 

the great apple country near Puget Sound. The 

women and the girls of that region made tons of it 

to send to their relatives and sweethearts over- 
seas. They call it apple allies. 

In addition to apples, a little sugar, and coloring 
matter, you need only time and patience to make 
this delicious confection. It takes from three days 
to a week, according to the temperature of the 
room in which you dry the candy, and you must 
take care to keep it free from dampness. If made 
properly, it will keep indefinitely in air-tight re- 
ceptacles. 

Six apples will make two pounds of candy, but 
the fruit must have a tart flavor and be of such a 
texture that it will boil in heavy syrup without 
becoming tough and dry. Spitzenburghs, winesaps 
and jonathans are ideal for the purpose. If none 
of those varieties is available, try the apples at 
hand; if the piece turns clear while boiling in the 
syrup or a few moments after you have removed 
it, you may be sure that it will prove satisfactory 
for the confection. 

Pare and quarter six medium-sized apples; then 
cut the quarters into thirds. Meanwhile boil a 
syrup made of three cupfuls of sugar, one and 
a half cupfuls of water, half a saltspoonful of salt 
and confectioners’ coloring matter as desired. 

Divide the syrup into two shallow pans, and put 
one half of the sliced apples into each, one layer 
deep, to avoid crowding the slices while they are- 
cooking. Let the syrup boil fifteen minutes, or 
until you can easily pierce the apples with a straw; 
then drain off the syrup and slip the apples into a 
wire basket to complete the draining process. Be 
careful to preserve the pieces intact. When they 
are dry lay them on buttered plates or waxed paper, 
far enough apart so that the pieces will not touch 
one another, and let them stand for about eight 
hours. Now coat each piece on all sides with gran- 
ulated sugar and again place them on buttered 
plates or on waxed paper. Repeat the process 







THE BOURBON RED 
4 TURKEY 


A fairly common bird 


three times at intervals of ten or twelve hours. 
Some varieties of apple will, of course, dry quicker 
than others; the object of the process is to cause 
the pieces of apple to become jellied inside and 
crystallized outside. 

The confectioners’ coloring matter is purely veg- 
etable and is harmless. You can get it in raspberry 
red, emerald green, violet, pink and all the shades 
of the rainbow. In boxes or in candy dishes for 
table decorations, the apple allies will present a 
most attractive appearance if you arrange rasp- 
berry red, green and yellow pieces like a wreath 
round maraschino pips. 

To make the maraschino pips, boil two cupfuls 
of granulated sugar, two thirds of a cupful of white 
corn syrup and two thirds of a cupful of water. 
When the mixture begins to string or to form a 
ball in cold water, remove it, and add slowly the 
beaten white of one egg, to which you have already 
added a scant teaspoonful of baking powder and 
a pinch of salt. Flavor the mixture with vanilla, 
and beat it until it is creamy and firm enough to 
mould. Shape it into small eggs, using a maraschino 
cherry for the yolk or pip. Rolling the egg in pow- 
dered walnut will give it a speckled appearance 
as well as a walnut flavor. The same receipt is 
excellent for making chocolate or colored candy 
eggs, with chopped nuts and shredded cocoanut 
used for filling. The mixture will not sugar. 

Any girl who has patience to make either the 
apple allies or the maraschino pips can have a 
little bonbon shop in her own home or on her front 
porch, where motorists pass. 
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ITCHING 


HIS is a condition that is familiar to 
everyone, yet it defies description or 
definition. The dictionaries usually call 
it an irritation or indescribable sensa- 
tion of the skin and mucous membranes 
that impels a person to scratch. 
Itching is a symptom of very many diseases of 

the skin, and occurs also with internal conditions 














in which the blood is loaded with an excretion or | 
a poison that does not belong there. Itching is | 


of very common occurrence in gout, in diabetes, 
in jaundice, and in many other conditions in which 


the nerve terminals in the skin are irritated by the | 


excessive quantities of uric acid, sugar, coloring | 
matter of the bile or other substances in the blood. 
It is also a common symptom in persons who are 
addicted to the use of opium or of other drugs. 

There is also a form of itching for which no 
cause has ever been found; physicians therefore 
regard it as a disease sui generis, and have given 
it the name of pruritus. Sometimes it is localized 
in one part of the body; sometimes it is a general 
condition over the entire surface of the body. No 
eruption except the scratch marks, excoriations 
and blisters that result from the sufferer’s frantic 
efforts to get relief accompanies it. Sometimes, so 
fierce is the scratching, the skin actually becomes 
raw, but the patient nevertheless prefers the pain 
and the soreness so produced to the intolerable 
itching of the disease. 

Itching can sometimes be traced to the irrita- 
tion caused by heavy underclothing, made of 
flannel or of wool, such as many persons wear in 
winter. The aged very frequently suffer from itch- 
ing, due to senile changes in the skin. A disease 
known especially as the itch is caused by the 
burrowing of a minute insect, the itch mite, in 
the skin. Finally, there is the itching caused by the 
poison of larger insects— mosquitoes, fleas and 
others even more objectionable. 

Itching from whatever cause is usually worse 
when the sufferer is in bed. The treatment depends 
largely upon the cause. Removing the offending 
matter usually results in an immediate cure. But 
often the cause cannot be entirely removed, and 
often again, if the trouble has lasted a long time, 
the patient has acquired the habit of itching, as it 
were, and something further must be done to re- 


lieve him. There are many substances that help, | 


but there is no specific remedy, The physician 
sometimes gives nerve sedatives internally, and 
he frequently recommends external remedies, 
such as solutions of bicarbonate of soda and 


equal parts of spirits of ammonia and water. If | 


those do not give relief, he may resort to more 
potent remedies. 
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SALLIE MAY’S CLOTHES 


M tired,” Sallie May declared, “of being 
pieced out! It seems to me that if once, 
just once, 1 could be new from hat to 
shoes I’d never grumble again.” 

“That’s a mighty becoming hat, any- 
how,” Pen declared. 

“Yes, and just look at my gloves! I’ve mended 
them and mended them and mended them. I hardly 
dare touch anything with the tips of my fingers for 
fear they’ll come through. And last fall, when I 
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got a pair of new gloves to go to that reception to | 


Mrs. Marsh, I had a hole in my shoe. Oh, of course 
it was in the sole, but you know what shoes look 
like by the time they come to holes in their soles. 
And if, by any almost impossible chance, I have 
new gloves and hat and shoes at the same time, 
it’s because I’m making last year’s suit go over.” 

“You poor little Pa Wilfer!”” Pen sympathized. 

“Who’s Pa Wilfer?” asked Sallie May. “I don’t 
want to be him. But gloves like that make you feel 
as if you might be anybody disagreeable.” 

“Pa Wilfer,” Pen enlightened her, ‘“‘was one of 
the creations of a certain Charles Dickens. And 
his modest ambition was to have a complete new 
suit of clothes, hat and boots included, at one time. 
Hé achieved it finally. So will you, some day.” 

“Not if things keep on happening,” Sallie May 
grumbled. “It isn’t because I’m one of those sac- 
rificing heroines you read about, because I’m 
not. Only there’s always something happening, 
like Betty’s sickness last winter and mother’s ac- 


cident last week, and prices going up till they hit | 


the sky, and people getting married and you hav- 
ing to give them presents. I don’t see how in the 
world you contrive it, Pen.’ 

“It’s a secret,” Pen declared. ‘If I tell you, will 
you promise never to breathe it to a single soul?” 

“Cross my heart, hope I may die!’’ Sallie May 
promised. 

“Well, then, the first part of the secret is, I 
don’t 4 ” 

“You don’t! Why, you always look —’ 


“And the second part is,” Pen rn “T hyp- 


notize people.” 

‘‘Hypnotize them!” 

“Exactly. Myself first of all. I won’t allow my- 
Self to think about the shoes that I can’t have, but 
I keep reminding myself how becoming my hat is. 
And I hold my head with such an air that people 
all have to look at that hat to see what makes me 
so puffed up about it. And so they forget to look 
at my shoes. Conversely, if shoes are my strong 
point, I subtly draw their attention from my face 
to my fortunate and highly decorative feet.” 

“I might have known you were teasing,” Sallie 


May protested. “‘Yet,” she added thoughtfully, ‘‘I 
don’t know but what there’s something in it, after 
all.” 

“There’s heaps in it,” Pen assured her. ‘‘Espe- 
cially if you keep your own thoughts well hypno- 
tized first of all. Try it, Sallie May.” 
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THE BURYING BEETLE 


Tes great naturalist who brought honor to 
France, M. Henri Fabre, believed that low 
forms of animal life are governed by instinct. 
In his book The Wonders of Instinct he described 
some of the experiments that led him to that con- 
clusion. Especially interesting is the account of 
his work with the common burying beetle. 

I borrow from the kitchen range an iron trivet, 
he wrote, the legs of which will supply a solid 
foundation for a coarse network of strips of raffia 
that is a fairly accurate imitation of a network of 
couch-grass roots. The irregular meshes are no- 
where wide enough to admit the passage of the 
creature to be buried, which in this case is a mole. 
The trivet is planted with its top level with the 
soil, and a little sand conceals the meshes. The 
mole is placed in the centre and a squad of bury- 
ing beetles are let loose upon the body. 

Without a hitch the burial is accomplished in the 
course of an afternoon. Matters do not go forward 
quite so rapidly as in clear soil. The operation 
completed, I remove the trivet. The network is 











broken at spots where the mole lay. A few strips 
have been gnawed through; a small number, only 
passage of the body. 

I now fix the mole with a lashing of raffia fore 
planted forks. The dead animal touches the 
ground throughout the length of its body. The 

| tact of its fur, begin to dig. The grave grows deeper, 
and an empty space appears, but the object does 
becomes prolonged. One of the gravediggers as- 
| cends to the surface, wanders over the mole, and 
gnaws and ravels it. I hear the click of the shears 
| that completes the rupture. Crack! The thing is 
sinks into the grave, with the head still outside 

and kept in place by the second ligature. 
mole were for the beetles the little cords so famil- 
iar in turfy soil. A mouse supported by a piece of 
let the body fall with the slightest push is a prob- 
lem in mechanics that the beetles are unable to 
SUFFICIENT PUNISHMENT 
U com British administration in occupied 
on the burgomaster. When his authority 
breaks down or when there are breaches of the 
imposes fines of various amounts. There are a 
good many cases of theft and of food smuggling. 
ment fitted thé crime came under my notice, says 
Bishop Frodsham in the Cornhill Magazine. A 
a parcel of his that had lately arrived from Eng- 
land had been opened, and that some cakes and a 
moved. 

The owner of the billet, a stout baker, was 
knowledge of the theft. His wife, also in tears, 
affirmed her innocence. The five children howled 

| the pareel. Then some one remembered that a 
tow-headed small boy, a neighbor’s son, had been 
anything about the matter, he acknowledged that 
he had eaten the cakes, big and little. Did he know 
medicine, but a little bottle of confections he had 
seen and also eaten. Had he eaten all? Yes, he 

ee 
A FRIGHTFUL PERIL 

health. In the archives of the Nuremberg 
Railway, which was the first line constructed in 
found, drawn up by the Royal College of Bavarian 
Doctors. It declares: 
to be forbidden in the interest of public health. 
| The rapid movement cannot fail to produce among 
delirium furiosum. Even if travelers are willing 
to incur the risk, the government should at least 
passing rapidly is sufficient to cause cerebral 
derangement. Consequently, it is absolutely nec- 
of the railway.” 

“Delirium furiosum” holds possession of not a 

e 9s 
THE SCHEME THAT FAILED 
office, where the paint was hardly dry. Hear- 
ing a step outside, and seeing a man’s form 


so many as were strictly necessary to permit the 
and aft to a light crossbar that rests on two firmly 
| beetles crawl under the body and, feeling the con- 
not descend. The digging slackens, the hesitation 
finally perceives the hinder strap. Tenaciously he 
done. Dragged down by its own weight, the mole 
But I must not exaggerate. The lashings of the 
wire bent with a short horizontal prong that will 
solve. 
ee 
Germany a great deal of responsibility falls 
regulations, a military court tries the cases and 
One amusing case of theft in which the punish- 
sapper complained to his commanding officer that 
bottle of sugar-coated cascara pills had been re- 
promptly interrogated. He denied with tears all 
| out their innocence of all matter connected with 
in the house. When they asked him if he knew 
anything about the medicine? No, he had seen no 
had all consumed—and he was not feeling well! 
HEN the railway was first built in Germany, 
W: was considered as a serious menace to 
Germany, a protest against railways has been 
“Travel in carriages drawn by locomotives ought 
the passengers the mental affection known as 
protect the public. A single glance at a locomotive 
essary to build a fence, ten feet high, on each side 
few automobilists nowadays. 
HE young lawyer had just opened his new 
through the glass of the door, he stepped over to 





conversation. 


“Very well, Mr. Allen,” he was saying, as the 


visitor entered. ‘“I’ll attend to that government | 


work all right, although I’m frightfully rushed 
| just now. Overwhelmed with cases. . . 
right. . . . Oh, yes . Certainly. . . 
Hanging up the receiver, he turned to his vis- 
itor, hoping to see him duly impressed. 
“Excuse me for interrupting you, sir,” 
stranger apologetically. ‘‘I’ve just come along to 
connect up the telephone.”’ 
ONDON paper recently contained the fol- 
lowing among its Lost and Found adver- 
hand bag. 
On which Answers makes the amusing comment: 


ees 
THE ERRANT HAND BAG 
f L 
tisements: 
Lost, while going home to Brighton, black leather 
You cannot trust a black leather hand bag to 
go straight home every night. 





the brand-new telephone and, taking down the | 
receiver, assumed the appearance of being in deep | 


. Quite | 
. Good-by.” | 


} 
said the 
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sallow skins 
i The new steam treatment 
jor them 


When your skin is pale and colorless 
—‘‘pasty,’’ try this treatment one night 
a week. Fill your basin full of hot 
water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the basin and cover your 
head and the basin with a heavy bath 
towel, so that no steam can escape. 
Steam your face for thirty seconds. 


Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this, wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into 
the skin in an upward and outward motion. 
Then rinse the skin well, first with warm 
water, then with cold, and finish by rub- 
| | bing it for thirty seconds witha piece of ice. 
After the very first time you have used 

H it, your cheeks will begin to show a fresh, 
i tq new color. The other six nights of the 
week, cleanse your skin thoroughly in 
the usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water. 








If you have a good color use Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap nightly for general cleans- 
ing. This treatment, however, is in- 
tended only for pale, sallow skins. 














A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of the 
steam bath treatment and nightly cleans- 
ing. Get your cake today. For sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Write today for a week’s size cake 

For 6c we will send you a cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap large enough for a 
week, together with the booklet, ““A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which contains scien- 
tific treatments for many of the es 
skin troubles. For 15c we will send, 
addition, samples of Woodbury's Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
Write today ! 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2108 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2108 

Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 




















electrical, rope, air- 







organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, | 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
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plane, piano, pipe- | 
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“*Come on up, girls, and I'll show you 


the best thing yet for washing sweaters. 
It’s Ivory Soap Flakes.”’ 


VORY SOAP FLAKES is genuine 

Ivory Soap shaved into tissue-thin 

flakes—the purest, safest soap in the most 
convenient form. 


To wash a silk or wool sweater perfectly, just make a thick 
suds with the Flakes (it melts into foam instantly in warm 
water) and swish the suds through and through the fabric. 
Never rub. Rubbing harms any knitted garment. The rich, 
cleansing Ivory Flakes lather makes rubbing unnecessary. 





In summer every girl needs Ivory Soap Flakes to keep her trim 
sports clothes spick and span, and her filmy frocks looking like 
new. Mothers use it for baby’s white flannels and corduroys 
and dainty little dresses. Housekeepers find it the safest and 
easiest cleanser for fine linens, lace curtains, blankets and 
hangings. 


[VORY SOAP FLAKES 





The Ideal Soap for Fine Laundering in the Ideal Form for Fine Lnndeving 


Ivory Soap Flakes is the white, pure, safe 
flaked soap. It will not shrink, fade, 
weaken nor discolor any fabric that water 
alone will not harm. Use it for Georgette, 
chiffons, laces, silks and muslins. 
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